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VISION 

OF 

DEATH 

T,ie sporadic shrieks of the wind awakened 
me The room had become icy cold and 
drafty. I sat up and saw that the door had 
bfdwn open. As I stared a faint glow ap¬ 
peared in the doorway. Then the glow grew 
Slowly brighter. 

It was a shimmering figure. A white cap a 
hood. Mignonf ,J She comes With the 
Storm; Ccselto had said And then she had 
added the ominous warning: "When she 
throws hack her hood . you will see a 
death's head. 


The glow became more intense^ outlining 
the while phantom sharply against the 
darkness. The arms reached up tor Ihe 
hood. 

A cold nausea seized me I shut my eyes 
then and screamed and screamed and 
screamed.... 
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CHAPTER J 


fhe cablegram was shockingly brief. TRIED TO 
CALL -RACHEL DIED THIS EVENING—LETTER 
WILI FOLLOW—PHILL1PE. 

[ had just returned to my Paris! apartment from a two 
week bicycle trip in the south of France ami Was totally un¬ 
prepared for this shattering message. I remember standing in 
ihr middle of the room, holding the yellow slip of paper in 
mv hand, dazed with shock and guilt. While I had been 
blissfully pedalling over the country mads of Gascony my 
mother had died. How had it happened? 

I had seen her seven months earlier when she, together 
with Phillipe, my stepiather, had come over to Paris on a 
vmit and she had never appeared more vibrantly happy and 
healthy. Her Iasi letter had made, no mention of illness. 
Then; had been only a lengthy account of Phillipe‘s latest 
show of paintings in a Boston galtery. Had she concealed 
some dread disease from me. cancer perhaps? Or had she 
been the victim of an accident? 

Title Letter. L thought, Phillipe's letter will explain, Hut 
though I sorted through ihc mail twice and checked with the 
concierge there was none. Either it was still in transit or 
Phillips? had been loo overwhelmed to w-rite. Poor Phillipe. 
Liven b the midst of my own bewildered grief I fell for him. 
fc 11 r though I loved my mother, distance and lime, I knew, 
would make her toss more bearable. 1 had been away from 
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home the past etght year*, going to school in Switzerland and 
flow in Paris. I had a career, perhaps marriage to look for¬ 
ward to. But Phillipe had centered his whole life around 
Mother. I think she meant more to him than hrs paintings. 

Jl had always been that way, I remembered as a child how 
I would sometimes watch Phillipe brush my mother’s long 
hair, an evening ritual. She would be Sealed at her dressing 
table, lie sweeping The brush through, slowly counting out 
the prescribed one hundred strokes, never taking his eyes 
from her sn the mirror, Although my mother was not a pretty 
woman—her jaw was too strong, her brows loo heavy— 
Phi If i pc's look would be so lull of admiration and love, she 
would appear beautiful in my eyes, too. And in those mo 
rnenL* I would envy them this mutual love which seemed to 
shut out everyone, including me. 

It was hard to imagine Phillipe without Rachel. He would 
be like a ship without a rudder I was fond of my stepfather 
with his quick, unabashed emotional responses, his readj 
smile, his disapproving frown. I always knew where I stood 
with PSrillipe. He had been the only father I ever rcallv had 
since my own had died when I was an infant And he had 
been kind to me, even indulgent at times, risking Rachel’s 
disapproval. For Rachel hud believed ill at children should 
be brought up strictly, without fuss, though her version of 
“strictness." fortunately, wns limited to the gulden rule and 
good manners at the dinner table She had been the product 
ot an old New England family, and rot even her first hus¬ 
band's wealth and social position had diminished the im¬ 
portance of the simple precepts she had acquired as a 
girl—otic must never Me. never steal, never cheat or take up 
with had company. This last was a hit of snobbery, although 
she would never admit it. 

Despite her rigid notions of right and wrong. Mother 
all owed me a great deal ul freedom. Perhaps it was because 
she felt that there was little harm i could come to. living as 
we did on a small, lonely island off the coast of Maine My 
protracted rambling* over the grassy downs and rocky bench- 
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l'^ dtd nut seem to trouble-her as long as I behaved prop¬ 
erly at home and made myself presentable to her guests. 
And we had guests—frequently, Both Phtllipe and Mother 
were great entertainers, showering a lavish hospitality upon 
.3 host of friends. During the summer months (he two Jaunt ti¬ 
es were constantly in use transporting boatloads of 
smartly dressed men and women—many of them well 
known in the society and art world—from the mainland. 
Mother was a proud and unstinting hostess, Besides a large 
staff of well-trained servants, presided over by the ubiqui¬ 
tous housekeeper. Cosette, she imported a cook from Paris, 
Ills exotic delicacies accompanied by the rarest of wines 
1 1 'irm our own cellars were lilt talk of her guests, even those 
whose appetites had been jaded by a surfeit o! gourmet 
dining. 

One of my favorite memories was of my mother, tall ami 
regal in a long Paris gown, a smile hovering on her lips as 
she descended the stairs to greei her guests. There was one 
■ Iicns I particularly loved, a black filmy thing with trailing 
■hi I Ion sleeves and a Bounce at the bottom. So avid had 
been my admiration she promised me that some day. when I 
was old enough to wear black, it would be mine 

All these thtrigs 1 recalled as I stood there in (hit hoi. 
trumped apartment of mine high above the streets of Paris: 
my mother's mirrored image, my mother scolding because I 
hud not combed my hair and guests would he arriving, my 
mother walking slowly down (he staircase in that Jong black 
dress. And now she was gone, I reread the cablegram as if | 
-onId wring some further clue from those cryptic words. 

Noihing. Nothing except that Rachel had died. 

Suddenly, impulsively, 3 decided not to wait for Pmllipc’s 
k-rrer I would not even pul through a call—a thought which 
h lJ nin through any mind the moment f had read Phillipe's 
nu’swigc J would go home. I would go home to Storm 
11 on-w l wanted to be (here, to talk to Phillips to find oui 
*' l,i| iny 'twn ear* what had happened, why Rachel had died. 
Nii'l -is I begun in hurriedly pack my bags 1 was gripped with 
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a sudden feverish longing to see Storm House again, a 
feeling I had not had since those first terrible weeks at HI 
teen when I had been sent away to school 

Storm House had beer with me then day and itighL in my 
thoughts, and in my dreams Bui as l gradually became in¬ 
volved with school, with new friends. I'Lrst in SwiizcrEund and 
tjter in Paris, Storm House faded in my memory. Every now 
and then I made plans to return for a Vi si l at Christmas, or 
perhaps in the summer months, hut somehow those plans 
never materia I* i zed I saw Mother once, sonieurnes twice a 
year. She and PhiUipe went abroad often and I would pin 
them or they me for a week or ten days at a lime. Our visits 
were good and happy ones. So there had been no compelling 
reason for me to return, no one to return to + except Arniand, 
and he had long since been gone from die Island 

Flying across the Atlantic, the unseen miles skimming 
he low me, E thought more and mere about Storm House. It 
was an ugly house, really, rather grim with its rough Hone 
and native rock facade, its squat turrets and narrow win¬ 
dows, its higgledy-piggledy tacked on additions. But I had 
loved it as u (Child growing up, lovsd its many unused rooms, 
ihe odd little niches and stone stairways t the mock cmhattJe- 
mente and dungeons., so ideal for games of make-believe. 

Its sketchy history lent itself readily to invention. The 
house was built in the 3700s by Pierre Tourand (from whom 
Phillipt- claimed direct descent), the incorrigible black sheep 
son of n French noble family exiled to the New World. Why 
Pierre had chosen that wild, isolated island, no one knew, 
hui, as the story went, he set about doing his best to 
duplicate the home he had left behind m France. Without an 
architect or adequate building materials, Tourand's Folly, av 
it was called in those Jays, bore little resemblance to the 
original Conrand chateau, a place I did not we until many 
years later. 

But as children. Armand and I were hardly aware of this. 
How many rarny days we spent wandering through its in¬ 
numerable corridors hi id nxmis. crossing paper swords on 
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Ils parapets, storming the ■ turrets as wr acted out our 
trades of great lords and ladies. Wc had a legend, also, to 
WMV « inl ° ou * fantasies r for like many old places shrouded 
in lime. Storm House had its very own ghost, Her name was 
Mignon, a beautiful young woman supposed to have been 
murdered by her husband in a jealous rage, Cnsctte had 
Klvl,m she had seen her gliding down the central stair- 
'.:ise more Than once on stormy nights, She was always 
dressed in n white hooded cape and beneath that hood. Co 
■vile had told us* was a skeleton's face, the hideous visage of 
what was fell of Meg non after she had been tortured by her 
husband to reveal her lover’s name. I can remember how wc 
would creep out of our beds when the thunder clapped 
overhead and the sea raged around us, sitting on the landing 
peeking through the rail a with deliciously frightened eyes, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the unhappy Mignon We never 
did. 

We. Armand and !. hi- all the hundreds of memories il hud 
ol Storm House there were very few which did not include 
\rmand Amiand, dark and wild, running like a hare, Ar- 
m;md smiling. Armand sulking. He was so much a part of 
Slonn House, so much like its rough wind-lashed stones, it 
W'hs hard sometimes to realize that he had not always been 
Phtre. Bui E was five when he first came to Tourand Island, a 
n ionise silent boy of eight, tall even then for his age He had 
in'■ i lost his parents, Philjipe's brother and sister-in-law, in a 
■ ar accident, and if he grieved, he showed it only in surly 
!"''Jsh, as if by pushing us gruffly away he could deny that we 
cAisled. f bat he had been abandoned to live with strangers. 

Mm he was only eight, after all, and as (he weeks passed 
his self-imposed isolation began tv crack Still not trusting 
m V tjJ us at Storm House he tried to make friends with the 
• Iber children on the island. They were the sons and 
ilaughters of the half dozen lishemictfs families who lived in 
Jl 1 llJl>[tir flf small wooden cottage* at Fisherman's Cove on 
■U- somh side of the Island. A dose knit group, they refused 

i‘d,L' fb l' he) Troin the Big House into their circle tall this 
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Armand told me much later). So there was nothing Tor him 
todo hut grudgingly accept me, still a ' baby 1 ' in his eyes. E. 
of course, was delighted, even though his acceptance was 
scornful, for I was lonely and badly needed a playmate, too. 
Gradually, however, with the passage of lime as we roamed 
the beaches and windswept rocky cliffs together, digging for 
clams, searching out bird's nests, wc became fast fnends and. 
(he difference in our ages no longer mattered. 

Though Armand eventually came to an armed truce with 
my mother and Cosette, he and Phillipe remained alienated. 
L don't know whose fault it Was. whether i£ was Armand's 
sullen rebel lams ness which triggered Phillips's anger or 
whether it Was the other way around But in those days 1 was 
inclined to believe j[ was Phi Hi pc's and I found myself more 
than once hotly defending Armand to him. It puzzled and 
hurt me, too, to think that Phillipe, who got along and liked 
everybody, should not feci the same about his nephew. 

For the most pan, however, Armand and I had hi He to do 
with Rachel and Phillips, engrossed as they were with each 
other and (heir friends. Wc lived in a tight little world of our 
own Thu seasons passed, each with its own charm- the 
hazy autumns, I he gale driven winters, the new, reluctant 
springs, the golden summers—and time turning slowly 
seemed to last forever. 

I don T t remember exactly at what point we began to 
realize that we were no longer children, when our feelings 
began to change, to mature like our bodies. Bui 1 do recall 
the first time wc became lovers in the Flickering tight of a 
beach bonfire. To us it was (he natural course of events, as 
instinctive as ihc mating of birds, the How of ihe tide. Our 
loveirikking was without shame or guilt. It was Mother who 
gave us that I don't think until the moment she came upon 
us kissing on the terrace she had realized that 1 was growing 
up into womanhood rind that Armand was already a man. 
Her shock, her dismay, her self-recrimination were poured 
upon our heads like molten lead. I remember Armand listen- 
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rn.L’ in silence, and [hen, when she hud finished her tirade, he 
had suitl, “Laura and I are going to be married/* 

This served only to Mother off again. Her daughter 
many an uneducated, poor relation? That to her was as hor¬ 
rifying as -our immoral behavior Immediate plans were 
made to send me away to a girl's school in Switzerland. Ar- 
eumd was to go to a small college in upstate New York. I 
cried, I stormed, I raged. Bui Mother was adamant The 
night before 1 left I managed to sneak out and meet Aren and 
WV swore eternal, undying love. Our separation would only 
he temporary. 1 would be eighteen in three years, Annund 
twenty-one. Then we could do as we liked, “We'll show 
ihcm." said Arniand, his voice hitter, his eyes blazing with 
ddlance. 

Wc wrote each other faithfully, regularly each day, lung 
tetters filled with passionate prose. I hated it there. I said. 3 
wanted to go home, to be with Anxumd more than anything 
in the world, 1 did not know how i could live past the winter 
■without him, And yet, de&pite myself, I was drawn into the 
3|r, ‘ around me, the ichenni, new friendships with girls my 
"wn age, and slowly I began to see how exciting, how much 
iun, how fascinating, the world could be outside the Island. 
Ai Slrst I skipped writing a day or two at a time, then a week, 
then a whole month went by wiihoui my answering Ar- 
mand's letters. He reproached me in vitriolic language and 
as I read his angry words 1 would feel guilty and would prom¬ 
ise mysdf lo write him a twenty page letter the moment 3 
had free firnc. 

that I rue lime never seemed to come. Amiand wrote me 
‘Mi- last Letter in which he accused me of being a hypocrite, a 
n* li, spoiled darling dike my mother, a fickle brut. Some time 
i ,llL ’ r f learned Amiand had disappeared from school and 
i i.it was the last any of us jaw or heard from him again. 


d look the train tip front Boston and when I readied 
IWyvillc* the village across the bay from Tourand Island, I 
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put in a caiE to Phillipe. Coseite answered the phone. She 
Eiiiii a difficult time, whai with the poor, crackling connec¬ 
tions and when she finally realized who I was there was a 
short, shocked silence. “We didn't expect you," she said, 

"1 know I’m I are. . . E explained how I had been gone 
when Phiflipifs cablegram had come. "I only wish I could 
have been here, at least for the funeral. ' 

"Jt doesn't matter now/ 8 she said. 

"What happened?" 1 asked "How did Mother die?" 

■ ■ I I'd rathe r not talk about 1 1 /'. she said. ‘' You ’ 11 h a ve 
to ask PhiDipe." 

Alii rig 1 11 Could you have Roberts bring (he launch over 
for mc? 1 ' 

"Roberts is gone. And PhLlIipe is using the launch." 

What about the other one? Can't you send someone over 
with the other one?" 

" I here’s only the one flow And there’s nobody to send. 
^ou 11 have in hire it boat fnim the village 1 Thu receiver 
wen( down with a loud click 

It was then I should have guessed that something was 
vsrong. Caserne's larmess. if nothing eke. should have given 
(tie a hint of what was to come. Although far from a sen¬ 
timental person, she was not without feeling, and I knew that 
in her own sour way she was quite fond of me Her greeting, 
after s« many years, was not what 1 hud expected. Perhaps 
she was angry at me, E thought, tor not 3laving tried To come 
home sooner, for not being present at my mother's funeral 

My mother s death had probably been a terrible shock to 
her, loo. She had been housekeeper at Storm Hou.se even 
before Mother and J canus there PhiRjpeT father had 
brought her over from France as young girl, She was a 
Legnin, a member of a peasant family as old 1 as the 
Ti>uraiid% and traditionally they htuf always .served in a 
Too rand household, Coseitc was a strong-willed woman, 
ju.m as my mother was. and they dashed immediately. 
Muther confided in me years later that she would have sent 
Cosette a way during those first stx months, but she was a lit- 
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ih- afraid of her and re It that to dismiss Cosctie woukf have 
hecn a show of cowardice, ft was not until she and Coptic 
1 .«>.! become friends that Cosene admitted she had beer 
.dViiid of Mother, too, ,L thc blue blooded lady with all tbit 
■money / 1 11 tough they hardly ever seemed to agree on any' 
tiling, their quarreling was 3 family joke. a pair of stubborn 
'■•■■men each holding a high regard for the other, who quib¬ 
bled more out of habit than animosity. 

h was a little while before I could find someone who 
* cm id run me over to the Island. "That was the second thing 
I hat should have told me something was wrong. Since j< was 

I are September, tile summer people had long since gone. The 
fishermen had come in with their day’s catch and there were 
i'ferity of boats available. Yet everyone seemed too him to 
make the half hour run. Finally Clem Barker, owner of a 
ilcaky motor skiff, grumbling and muttering to himself, 
agreed to take me. 

As we plowed, through the oily sea, the sun dipped behind 

II cloud bank and the day Thai had been warm with Indian 
summer, suddenly tuned chill. I drew my light jacket dose, 
my heart quickening with excitement. The last leg of my 
journey— I was almost there! flic other islands in the buy, 
already shrouded in the evening mist, passed like phantom 
wooded knolls in a mirage. I clutched the rail, breathing the 

■ idi sea air, my eyes straining to the gray roll mg horizon, 

■ ager for my first glimpse of fourand Island. It was the Iasi 
vtat before Cobb lighthouse and the open .sea. Today i| 
wmed 10 take forever to reach it. At last my impatient eyes 
Mu.lc out a tine in the distance, hardly more than a pencil 
'fork against the cloud bank As it grew I could see the tops 
rl1 < ht tall firs and spruce, the windswept Island's only -stand 
of trees. 

And then, in a stray shaft of dying sunlight—[here it was. 

Storm House rising our of the sea. a grim stone fortress, 
lone, solitary in the gathering gloom. There were file 
Iiihhiur turrets, the crenelated battlements, Ph Wipes pen- 
" 1,(11 1 lying half mass from the roof. Familiar, yet not the 
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^ciinc. It seemed to mt that I was seeing it for the first rime, 
th;st this was not clue Storm House of my memory, not my 
wc If remembered home, hut something different, something 
unknown. It had changed. I could not say how, could not pul 
a name to that sudden feeling of disappointment, of de¬ 
pression which came over me As the Island grew closer I 
tried to reason with myself, dunking that perhaps it was I 
who had changed. What was that Famous expression? “You 
can't go home again/’ I wasn't fifteen, I was twenty-three. 
Time had altered my perspective, That was all. 

The Island’s dock came into view looking strangely 
empty. I could not recall a time when there had not been at 
least one or two yachts, aside from our own Rachel fl and 
the launches, moored there. Little waves slapped against the 
pilings as we pulled up. Clem unloaded my luggage, or 
rather threw ii upon the wooden slats. "Are you going to 
help me with these?" I asked 

No tn The ride over is all I agreed to " Then with an ap¬ 
prehensive look past my shoulder he climbed quickly back 
into his dilapidated boat and took off. 

I was halfway up the walk to the front door when I sud- 
deftly realized the reason for Clem's hasty departure:, Two 
huge mastiffs, barking furiously, came tearing around the 
comer of the house. They halted a few feet in front of me r 
(heir taut bodies drawn back on their haunches, their ugly 
heads raised ri howling fury. We had always had dogs at 
Storm House, tail wagging muted breeds mostly, but never 
anything as savage as these I wo. 

"Go along 1 ” 1 shouted They ceased their barking, but did 
rot move, crouching there, watching me, their throats 
rumbling with guarded menace. 

Suddenly the larger one sprang at me. It happened so fast 
I was only conscious of a blur of dark fur and railed claws, 
He caught nte with liU weight and 1 went down irt a frothing 
mist of terror, in a boiling nightmare of snarling teeth, hot 
ranetd breath and red flaming eyes. Instinctively, like a cor¬ 
nered animal, I brought my arms and knees up, fulling my 
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iJ from side lu side, trying to evade Those bared yellow 
teeth. 

I( couldn't have lasted more than a few seconds, yet Ft 
■. ^mvd a hellish eternity before I heard CnsctTe’s voice, and 
ihi dogs, were suddenly gone. I lay there listing, dust and 

■ '.teat, too weak to rise, breathing slowly in and out. “Ate 
you all nghi V' I heard Cose ft e ask, 

"I . . I think so." I fell along my arms. My jacket sleeve 
h»d been stashed through, but otherwise I seemed mirac¬ 
ulously untouched. Slowly, stiffly. I got to my feet 

'■ Lite tight streaming from the door I saw Cosene holding 
ilu- dogs. “Ill keep them here until you gel into the house/' 
die said. 

i picked up my suitcases and went past hen I he dogs 

■ '.-wling low in their throats. I walked up the shallow flight 
"i iionc steps, across the narrow terrace and into the flagged 
I 'll Exhausted and shaken I looked dully around. ! was 
I ion k'. My long journey was over 

Uni, of course, it had only begun. 
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chapter It 


I te dogs ..." Cosette apologised when she joined me a 
few minutes later, 'Tin sorry about them, They're unchained 
at nigh! iind it completely si tipped my mind to tell the boy to 
wait" 

“They're such ugly brutes." I said, shuddering 

She gave me a lung look, “You've grown into a very pretty 
woman ” 

I leaned over arid kissed her leathery cheek, "Thunk you, 
Cosettt/' I murmured. 

Cosetie would never reveal her age arid although I 
guessed ihui she must have been well past sixty dun mg my 
last years at Storm House I had not thought ol her as old. 
She was that now. Her tail figure, always carried strajght as 
a Norway pine, was slightly stooped at the shoulders, There 
were a host of new, unfamiliar wrinkles criss-crossing her 
cheeks and lining her I or eh cad And her dark gray streaked 
hair. cut short like a cap, hud turned completely white. The 
eyes were the same, though, gray and sharp. 

"Why does Phillipc keep those animals?” ] asked. 

“We had some trouble/' Cose tie replied. "The house was 
broken into last August. There’s a lot of riff-raff passing 
through the village now. 1 suppose someone came out here 
and thought the house was empty/ 1 

”1 can't see why , . . what with the servants, 
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■here arc no servants,” s he said short!) . '1 here haven't 
been any these past siy months except for j girl to bdp me, 
•And chu hoy, Bob, wbo does (he outside chores." 

■‘I don't understand. 11 No wonder [he house had seemed 
■.I- Grange when I stepped across the threshold U was (he 
"tenet, a dead quia which I had never associated with 
Ssnrm House, 

You will have to ask PhilJipe to explain,'’ 

He T s not here 1 ?*’ 

No, he'd gone to Boston, He's closing an exhibit there 
•mi| he won't be hack until morning. 1 ’ 

J suppose I should have called him before 1 came, 1 ' 

"He wondered why we didn't hear from you,*' she s-aid. 

Are you hungry?” 

'Tarnished.” 

She nodded and moved past me. I followed her across the 
h.iil through the large unlit dining morn where the tall chairs 
■-'I like sitem mourner* around the empty table. They were 
I n-,iiliar, those chairs, the table, the Dresden shepherdesses 
uhi. h -sat upon the sideboard, familiar, yet removed, as Lf 1 
Wl| c seeing them through a window- of flawed glass. 

Wr came into the kitchen and Cosetie switched on the 
I'l’hi 11 How do you manage this place with just out girl'*” I 
.'•i •■d, as she went to the refrigerator. 

Miirlyn is young and strong and together we do the best 
w^ can," 

^ —young and strong. Long, long afterwards ' was 

1 1 <cmember those words, when the terror at Storm House 
i in I til ted them and made them a mockery. Bui ut the mo- 

. . I hardly gave Marlyn a passing thought. J had other 

rl,l "‘"■ on my mind. "Mother never wrote that she was ill ' ’ 

1 ustrfe had brought out the remains of a mast beef. "It. 
^ ilt be a cold dinner, I wasn't expecting anyone," she sand as 
• I*- began (o slice it with a sharp knife. 

were silent whife I watched her fix a plate, arranging 
| >ii^t< i*. ^ and cucumbers around the beef. 

i know you told me over the phone that you didn't like to 
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[atk aboul il, bat I can T t help wanting to know/’ I said. 
"Mother . . . was she ill?" 

She pin the plate down before me and fetched a knife and 
fork and a paper napkin. I sat staring at the paper napkin. 
Leftovers and paper napkins In the old days the leftovers 
would have been thrown to the dogs, and as for the 
napkin—we had always; used linen at Storm House. 

"I'll put the kettle on.” Cosettc said. “And you can ft* 
your own coffee. We use instant now." 


Instant. Mother had always scorned it. * Yt^ . yes, of 
course. I don’t mind." 

She brought me a cup and saucer I touched her arm. 

C’usctte . t . please. Why can’t you tell mu about Mother?" 

Her deep set eyes clouded over, "1 can't lalk aboul it." she 
repeated in a weary voice. 

"I'm sorry," I said. 1 ‘Perhaps . . later/’ 

She bit her lip and shook her head, I would have much 
preferred to have her scold me. than to stand there looking 
si me with those sad eyes. It was not like the old, tough CO’ 
sc tty I had known, and her tired sadness frightened me a Iti- 
lle. ' You're working too hard/’ I said, 

'Tm glad to have things lo do/' she said, throwing back 
her shoulders and returning my sympathetic took with a hard¬ 
ening ol her eyes. “J was never one to sit around. You 
know (hat J may be old. but I was never weak. And I won't 
be so now." 

Thai was better. I got up and took the boiling kettle from 
the sloVc and rilled my cup, 

“Why did you come, Laura?" she suddenly asked. 

I turned. "What an odd question. I warned to come, I 
warned to see Philtipe. to talk u> him to rind our about 
Mother. J wanted to come home." 

“Sometimes it is better to remember ihings as they were/’ 
she said. 

i broughl the coffee to the table and sat down. "Maybe. 
The place has changed. And if doesn't help to have vou so 
secretive." 
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i'm not being secretive. .You'll find out soon enough” 

“l ind out what?' 

h's rtot my place to he the one to tell you about your 
im>■ rti-et " She rose and filled ray empty u-nter glss* at the 
■ink. I saw Migncm,* 1 ' she said. 1 hadn't seen her for years, 
but site came just before your mother died.” 

Mignon?” f said incredulously. ' Come now. you don't 
■ |". er tne to believe in ghosts, anymore. You forget I’m no 
fonger a child,” 

"I've seen her," .she said, coming back to me. The light 
wisi a Wanting shadow- across her face, and the look in her 
py« took me back across the year* to my childhood, (he 
i.mk that could always bring getosebumps to my arms. 

‘There is rto Mignon,” l said. 

"She always comes when there is trouble at Storm 
I louse." 

"It's your imagination,” I persisted, the goose bumps 
vp re ad mg like a rash to my chest, "You're the Iasi person I'd 
»imk would be the kind to see ghosts." It wasn't tnut. of 
i-Hnie. Cosette, coming of peasant stock, had a Strong 
-Ileak of superstition, "You’re . . . you’re so practical,” 
it's the practical, people who are honest enough to adroit 
•-ring them.” She leaned forward. "She’s been here, Laura, 

t J what's more. ..." She threw a glance past me. 

What? What are you trying to tell me?” [ could feel the 
M"‘h1 draining from my face. 

''•he gave me a long searching look. Then she straightened 
uni nibbed her hands along the sides of her skirt J TU go 
uml moke up your bed,” 

"You needn't bother. I tan do it." 

"Lat your suppicr," •the said. "U’s no bother." 

I .ire the roast beef, the thick bread with butter, the 
i" umbers and the tomatoes and tasted nothing A swarm of 
"■v h-nes The boats and the servants gone, my mother sud- 
dtuly dead. And Coselte refusing to explain. Cosette only 
i " Ir »g llf ' ghosts, of Mignon and "trouble." 

WIii.ti I finally got upstairs 1 saw that Cqsette had built a 
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fire in the fireplace, and 1 was grateful for n. My bedroom 
hud seemed to shrink in the intervening years, I ferricinhered 
it as huge, the white canopied bed as enormous, and (he gold 
handled turning spaced far apart, h was a pretty room, still 
large, but reduced from the extravagant grandeur ol my 
memory-. ] left my suitcases on (he bed and went to the win¬ 
dow, pulling the curtains aside The cloud bank had disap¬ 
peared and there was a pale full moon riding the night skv, 
i(s Cream-white light re flee ting on the sea below In the 
distance the dogs began to hay at it. a rising eerie sou ml. I 
shuddered and let the curtains fall in place. 

My hags were a reminder that I should unpack. But ! had 
a strange reluctance to do so. It was us if putting my belong* 
ings, the clothes I wore, my hair brushes, my creams and 
shampoo, into (he closets and drawer* would involve me in a 
commitment, a commitment to stay. 

You can’t go home again. It was Thomas Wolfe who had 
written ihosc words. I hud never fell (hey were truer than al 
thal moment- It was nut so much my failure to recapture a 
childhood memory,. as the lee ling that somewhere, sonic how 
in thji tong journey from Paris I had missed ray way and 
conic to the wrong place, the wrung house, 
f was a stranger here. 

It was a stupid way to fed. I told myself, deliberately un¬ 
zipping one of the canvas bags. What had I exposed after 
eight years? I unpacked everything then, only leaving my 
shoes in their boxes I wound my small traveling clock, set it 
by my watch and placed it on (he bedside (able, my'tooth* 
brush in the bathroom, my robe thrown across the foot of 
the bed. I was settled in. But I didn't feel settled. My nerves 
were slid coiled tightly like unsprung wires. ! sal down, 
picked up a magazine, and after a minute threw ii from me. I 
leaned back staring at the walla, drumming my fingers nn (he 
arm of [fie chair. 

Then on a sudden impulse I got up and went out rand 
down the corridor past Phillip ?‘5 room to my mother's. She 
and Phillijw had connecting bedrooms, as Pliillipe bud ak- 
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been a restless insomniac, often reading utnil two or 
'■ ii i' in the morning. The room was cold and under the 
l*'<rvh electric light looked unreal, stagey. 3 could see at a 
glance thai PhiHipe h^d not removed; anything, the Tiffanv 
lurnp, his picture on the bureau, even the combs and 
brushes on her dressing table had not been touched. I 
waited over to the little room which held the wardrobes and 
’Toned them. They were Ira grant with the scent of limes and 
iimthballs. My mother's dresses were all there, each in its 
tr *»i cellophane wrapper, one whole section given over to 
'l.t> dresses, the other evening dresses of silk and linen, gold 
■ Innimering lame and white silvery brocades, I shoved the 
1 1 iii sects absently aside, erne by one. There was a none pinned 
to mii: of the bugs, not a note, really, just my name. For 
t mir'd,'’ it said. 1 1 was the black gown with the chiffon 
tliicves and the flounce 

I he pain hit me then like a sudden blow, pain and a rush 
ill tears, those tears ] could not shed in my apartment in 
f'.iiih. on the 'light over, nor down below iit the kitchen ( 
lo the floor clutching at (he wrapped gown, hugging it. 
iMnc openly like a forlorn, lost, child, I sobbed for the pass- 
lli v of Rachel, Ruchet whom I loved in a son of tafccn-lnr 
i * lined way 1 wept for the post, for the loss of something | 
■’"ild not define- the passage of time, perhaps, an in- 

..vnec. a belief' that wherever J went, whatever I did, one 

imm of me Would remain solid, unchanged, my route, the 
ivi -i. core of my existence untouched, I hud no roots, mi 
i hi' Rachel's death and Storm House had shown me that. 

I went to bed and fell aslEcp still weeping 
l f was past one when I awoke sweating from a dream in 
-■ l.H l< 1 had been pursuing my mother dressed rn a flounced, 
him t gown. A long finger of ivory moonlight lay stretched 
- ■ ■ i'u’ bed I stared at it stupidly, my head muddled, my 
1 * • ml yet out of sleep, wondering why I was in a strange 
1,1,1111 \ clock chimed somewhere, the fire rustled in the 

i" 11 -md I came to full consciousness. 

1 '• ! i' 'l. rearranged the blankets and turned the pillow 
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over, snuggling deep within it. I Listened to the crash of 
waves iar below, to the creaking of the house as ii stirred 
restlessly in jt& sleep. Then I heard another sound. 
Footsteps. Puzzled, 1 sat up. my eyes wide. They were cotn- 
Eng along the corridor. Light footsteps, as if someone were 
walking in stockinged feet, Who? There was no one in the 
hutise except my self, Cosette and the serving giri. They had 
[heir rooms in the servant's quarters on the main floor 
beyond the kitchen, far removed from this section of the 
house. 

The footsteps paused before my door. 1 drew the blanket 
to my chin. Ft seemed that the room had suddenly turned 
cold—an icy. bone piercing cold, I sat there tense, holding 
my breath, listening. Had I imagined tho-se footsteps? The 
moonlight streamed across my bed. thickening the dark 
shadows beyond. I could see nothing, hut I mstmetively 
Anew someone was on the other side of that door. 

A tiny rasping sound. The doorknob was turning! I 
sensed, rather than saw it, sec tried to feel that stealth v (wtst 
as if the knob were in my own rigid fingers, ”1 saw Mignon." 
Cosctie had said. She’s been Ltere , r and what' s more r 

Had she been trying to tell me that she had seen my mother's 
ghost. loo? 

No Mother was dead, as dead as Mignon. if Mtgnon had 
evtT hved at all. It was Cosette a( the door. Cose tic unable to 
sleep. She had regretted her refusal to speak of my mother 
and had come up to Look tn on me. 

“Cosette. . . ?*■ 

1 heard the footsteps as they started up again They were 
Leaving.. Cosette had changed her mind. Exasperated* ! 
began groping for nn robe. It took a few seconds before I 
Jound ii twisted among the bedclothes* a few more to find 
my slippers. When l ettme out into the corridor* it was 
empty. J burned down it, turning at the angled nook where a 
high window Jel in a sheet of painted moonlight, I walked 
across the landing and looked down the long flight of the 
central staircase. It was dimly illuminated by two shaded 
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I.HMJ& at the bottom, 1 saw no one, nothing of shadow or 
• nhftiLtncc, ! stood there, dinging in the balustrade, a little 
i» ii easy now, a little afraid 

1 thought 1 heard a ■step behind and whirled about. Only 
\U moonlight and the wind sighing at the casement. 

1 hit my lip and descended the stairs. Hurrying my pace 1 
a, liked swiftly through the dining room and kitchen and 
ilmiugh another door which led to u long winding corridor 
#bd the servant's quarters, 1 knew which room was Co- 
■*'lie's—l knew every room in the house.. I paused before the 
h t ^nd rapped softly with my knuckles. There was no 
| siHinsc, no sound, except the soft throb of the electric 
generator housed in the cellar below. Turning the knob 
iliberty. I peeked in. CoScitc w r as asleep on the bed, one arm 
Hiim; out, the other beneath her head. She stirred arid turned 
-■pi her side with a small groan. Softly, 1 dosed the door, 

I hud to Admit then what 1 had really fell from the minute 
l h.id emerged from my room and found the corridor empty. 

1 ’"idle could not have possibly been upstairs. She would 
lime had [O' run like a deer to have disappeared so quickly, 

I here had been no nne. fl was all in my mind 
1 retraced my steps ah mg the winding corridor, past die 
k lii,<-d doors, the empty rooms of the servants' who had 

■ Mir -for what reason I stilt did not know. When I came to 
'In main staircase I hesitated- Suppose n had not been mv 
imagination? t dug my nails into my palms, righting the 

■ ihi u of my earlier fear, until now bottled up like an evil gc- 

uii This Staircase, according to the legend, was one of 
Mu’nun's favorite haunts. It was there, Cosette claimed, she 
111,1 .. often seen Ibc phantom!. The lamplight cast pat- 

1 . 1 shadows, figures of light and dark upon (he bronze 

1 "I"'' 1 which led up and up into the impenetrable gloom I 
■' -iidered if the were up there now, watching me w ith sight- 
Ifl■■ s, hollow eyes, 

I i was nonsense. Childish nonsense, Nevertheless, I 
lOckrtl up the skirts of my robe and ran. shamelessly, like the 
"v. ,ii,i i was, taking thq stains by twos, When 1 dosed the 
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elfior to my room ! was breathing heavily, Now (hat l had 
reached safely. I began to fee] very foolish again. I was glad 
no one hid seen rot. Even if there was a ghost, why should 1 
t>c afraid? What could a phantom do? These were the ques¬ 
tions I was la ask myself again and again in the weeks to , 
come, using there as charm, my own magic incantation 
again# (he deep primeval fear all of us cany. And for the 
moment it worked. But only for a moment In the next. I 
heard the footsteps again and I froze. 

They went past the door without stopping. J fet out my i 
hreuih and put my hand to the doorknob. I was trembling i 
front head to toot, Where had my good sense gone? Ghosts 
tarmai harm you. I opened the door and craned my neck to 1 
see. A dark shadow, tall, yet formless was moving along the 
passage past my mother's room. I watched as if passed a 
barred window, ihe moonlight catching a gleam of white. I 
was terrified. Yet some semblance of reason remained. I 
knew (hat if I should retreat, shut the door and crawl be¬ 
neath the blankets in the safety of my bed as I wanted so i 
desperately to do, my fear would never leave niei every 
footstep, every sound in the silence of the night would 
become a torment, I went out then, and silently, breathlessly I 
on slippered feet, I followed the moving shadow, Down (he 1 
Jong corridor, up a short flight of stairs tt went, and l. my 1 
heart hammering like ;t thousand arm!*, after it. There was I 
another corridor here, uncarpeted like the ones below and I 
my fool Stepped upon a sunken board. The creak it made 
was like a shot in the silence.. The figure hesitated, paused, I 
shrliing into the moonlight cascading through a high, slitted 
Window 

1 saw it then It was not Mignod's ghosts it was not my I 
mother's, 1 

It was Aimand's. ! 
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CHAPTER III 


1 Jl - rc waa something unreal, dream-like about that scene, 
ifii narrow strips of lunar tight falling on the bare boards at 
|M intervals along the dark corridor, the sound of the 
i ’-'ghing far below. And that free, that remembered face 

" micd to me ’ unseeing and siili, like the fate at the far end 
ol ,i telescope _ 

' Arm and, * . T A whisper only, not daring to mist my 
mucc, my senses, * l Armand, is it you?" 

I lie silence beat like wings in ihe shadows. "‘Ar- 
nmmJ . * . ?" 

"Yes/ 1 he said, ’^ft’s me." 

NrH m " l,usion ' noi m I ran to him then and threw 

im iimns around him. "Aimand . . . Cosette did not tell 

1 wanted lo laugh, to cry. i fell the warre L hard ribs 

W ' mith hi!i 5hifl - h ^rd ^e heat of his heart. And for a m <y 

.■ In the LII ^« bis arms, it was as if I had come home 

nt lest. 

I bus I fell his body stiffen and he pulled away. "So 
■ lU,J "' y<™> ™ie hack. " His voice was tight and cold. 

I i mi'..I in look into his eyes, to find a clue to those chilly 
"■""I- Hut (hey were in shadow and I could not see. "You 
'»"ii'i stem happy about it," 1 .said. 

Should 1 be?" 

1 11 ' 'innimd, 1 I said,, impulsively taking his arm. "That 
* 1 1 bmg time ago, We're grown up now. 1 ’ 
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He -stepped back again as if my touch were repellent and 
the full light of the rrn>m caught his features,. His face was 
the ■kinJe, the unruly lock of black hair falling over his 
forehead, ihe thin sensitive mouth, the straight arrogant: 
nose, the dark sullen eyes. The same, yet different The hair 
was longer, almost to his shoulders, and there was a, 
shadowy stubble on his cheeks, a few tines at the corners of 
his eyes. 

We were grown up enough then.' 1 he said. 

I was thankful that the darkness hid the sudden hot flam¬ 
ing of ray face. "That was n rotten thing in say." 

"It wasn’t meant ro be nice." 

"You're still very bitter, aren't you?" 

"And you dunk I shouldn't be.' 1 He leaned, against ihe 
wall, his hands in his pockets, 

"Armand . r , it's all in [he past." 

"Yes. yes, You T re so right It's in Ihe past Forget it, Ar- 
mand, it was just a summer romance. One of those things.” 
The flippancy in his vnice cul like u whip. ,l l am not behav* 
ing like a gentleman, Mot Line way Rachel would like me to. 
Or you. All right then. , . He took my hand, shook at with 
his cold and lifeless one. a handshake that was more 
humiliating than the whiplash of his voice, ' 1 11 r s nice to see, 
you, Laura," he went Ofl in that mock-polite tone, "You're 
looking wdL Different, more beautiful, if that’s possible. 
And now if you'll excuse me. , . He made a little comic 
bow. 

‘ Annum! .1 want to talk to you. 1 must. There are so 
many things. ..." 

"It's hardly the time and place And besides what as [here I 
to say?Goodnight. Laura. . . He turned and 1 watched his 
shadow move aJong the corridor to the end, I heard a door 
open and close, the door to the room that had beer his al|i 
the years he lived at Storm House, a room on the third floor, 
spare T unadorned, not like die elegant one that was mine, It 
wasn't that Arinond could not have had his choice of rooms; 
neither Phillipe nor Rachel would have begrudged him. But it 
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. . his personality, to b& alone, away from the others, 

Nii'i lie had never complained. 

htlhe morning, after 1 had dressed, 1 wen I directly to the 
^ lk hen. Cose tie was there, and the girl, Marly n, a young 
■■•-■'ikui my own age with com silk hair and a pouting un¬ 
til flap, '‘There’s juice in the refrigerator," Cosette said. ‘Tra 
1 1 i ing some eggs/ 1 

1 1 can wait." I said impatiently. ‘I'd like to speak to you 

alone,” 

1 ostHc looked at Mariyn, fhc girl shrugged and shooting 
'in- it resentful look sauntered from the room. 

I he moment she had closed the door J turned to Cosette, 
^ hy didn't you tell me AnnaruJ was here at Storm House?” 

I he question had burned at me From the second I opened my 
eyes. 

'there was a look of faint surprise in her eyes. 'Armand? 
Oh. yes. I had almost forgotten. 1 meant to tell you bin we 
Ifut to talking about other things.” 

"How could you forget?” 

Now t Laura, there’s no need to get huffy. He’s hardly 
ever around. You know Phillipe and he still don r t get along. 

I doubt whether he’s had three meals with us at the table. It 
ivas easy to forget. You saw him?” 

’f es, Last night/’ I answered, somewhat mollified. ”He 
was prowling the corridors.” 

"Restless. He was always a restless boy/’ She shook her 
head. 

How long has he been back?” 

-She pursed her lips. "He came a week before your mother 
ilied, ( think. He hasn’t been here very long.” 

’Did he say where lie’s been? Why no one has heard from 
him in all these years?” 

He didn t say and I didn’i ask. He never was much of a 
talker , - . at least not to me.” 

She went to the refrigerator and got a pitcher of orange 
juice and poured me a glass, ”He hates me,” I said, taking 
the gjass from her. 
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■ He l s tile kind who liatev everybody, Even himself. 1 ' 

”No. That’s not true." The orange juice was bitferr and 
tasted faintly of onions. "He loved me once.’' 

Coae*te made an impatient sound in the back of her 
throat Yon surely don’t regret Leaving? Sending you away, 
as far ns I can see. was (he wisest thine Rachel ever did, Ar- 
Truind would have never made a good husband. Moody, aim¬ 
less. bad tempered. ” She reached over and Touched my 
hand. Like her earlier show of sadness ii surprised, almost 
startled me. Cose tie was nor the one to display affection or 
tenderness. ‘"You ought to have a husband, the kind who'll 
make you happy. A respectable man. 1 ' 

”Oh, Coftltc. we don't believe in that myth anymore. No 
one can make another person happy.” 

‘Tm old fashioned,” she said, pressing her bps together. 
"! think the right husband can,” 

Philltpc returned at noon, t heard the launch front the 
kitchen and ran out to the terrace to meet him, His face 
registered surprise, then delight. He hugged me, kissing my 
cheek. '’Laura. . . [" 

Ph lilt pc looked ill, and years older. His face was drawn, 
his thin hair, wispier and carefully combed to conceal a 
widening bald spot. 

"I didn‘1 set your cablegram until Wednesday,” I said. 
Was it only the day before yesterday? "I was away,” 

”1 guessed as much when we didn't hear from you. Did 
you get my Ictier?” 

”No. 1 didn't wail fur it. 3 decided to come instead.” 

’Good. I’m happy that you did " He turned and I saw two 
people, a man and woman walking up from the dock. "Kyle 
Brennan,” Phillips said- "My agent. You remember him? 
And his wife, Shirley?" 

"Yes yes,” Lsaid, forcing a smile. I remembered Kyle 
Brennan and I did not like him He was a big man, his good 
looks long gone to seed from- loose living and too many mar¬ 
tinis, His smile was ready and familiar, his eyes the kind that 
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■ mi never still. Although my mother never said as much I 
jbmys suspected that she had not liked him either. 

"Well.” he said with that beefy smite of hrs T “if it isn't que 
i if Mi- I .aura, AH grown up/ h Hjs, eyes went over me ap¬ 
provingly. 

In avoid his outstretched hand E quickly pot out my own 
i ■ Ins wife who Stood behind him. “Shirley,” 1 murmured, 
'How nice.” I did not know Shirley as well as Kyle. I remem¬ 
bered her only as thin* with reddish hair and a grating, harsh 
voice. 

“What a surprise," she said, She did not make it sound 
like a pleasant one. “Your mother's death in use have been an 
awful shock/' 

“Yes* it was/' 

'ShillJ W£ go tillo the house?” Phillips: said, linking his 
nr ik in mine. The Brennans fell into stop behind us, It was a 
disappointment, an annoying one, having the Brennans 
there, I had wanted to speak to Phillipe alone, 

Wo Went into lhe library, an enormous room with a large 
bow window. “I'll fix us a drink,” said Kyle, going to the bar 
in the comer. “Laura. . . ?“ 

“No, thanks/' 

Perhaps the Brennans had L»nl> come to lunch, 1 thought 
hopefully. They would stay For the meal, a polite half hour 
or so afterwards, and then they would leave. When Shirley 
cl up and joined Kyle at the bar I leaned toward Phillipe 
and whispered. “Are they staying the day7“ 

' No . . . they'll be here for a while. As. hmiseguests.” And 
then, because my face must have dropped, lie- said, “You 
and I can have a talk after lunch. Pm sorry, i- , - /" 

“It's all right, Phillipe, I can wait. How did the show goV* 
“Fairly well, I suppose/' he said in a tired, dispirited 
voice, 

Kyle, with drink in hand, came across the room “3 heard 
that, Phillipe, FairEy well + my foot. Great! Simply superb!'’ 
I’he one thing I could give Kyle credit for was lhi& absolute 
laith in Phillipe and Philltpe's Latent as an artist. I suppose 
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that was why Phillips had such a liking for the man, Kvls 
had worked zealously over the years- to make a name for his 
diem and tn a small way he had succeeded, 

”We got some damned good reviews, too,” Kyle added. 
He went on to laJk about the exhibit, about people who had 
come to riie gallery, a Mrs libs on who had gut drunk on 
champagne at the opening, a Mr. Harvey who had bought 
three paintings—strangers whose names meant nothing to 
me. h seemed sacrilegious to me sifting there with Kyle talk¬ 
ing or, and Rachel's favorite chair by the fireplace empty, 
the life she had been so intimately involved in seemingly 
uninterrupted by her passing. 

Lunch was an irritating, depressing meal. Armand bad 
net appeared. I had Hut really expected him to, net since 
Cosetle had told me that he rarely showed For meals. Still, 3 
was disappointed. Toward the last, as we were having cof¬ 
fee, Phillipc said to me, “Come up to the studio. I won't he 
working, so it's? all right."‘ 

There had always been an iron-bound rule in our house. 
Phillipc was never, never to be disturbed in his studio. 

They were still drinking their coffee when I excused 
myself and ran upstairs to get a sweater. | opened the door 
to my room and froze, 

Armand was sitting in the chair by the window', reading a 
book, “1 hope you Jun'i mind,/" he said, looking up without 
surprise. "But this is & hook you borrowed from me," He 
held it out. An old copy of Moby Dick. 

"’You have a Long memory.’' I said. I'd ^uin? forgotten 

■'Yes, 3 suppose you have You‘re very good at that.” 

I ignored his remark and went c>■ the closet, 

”HI take the book along with me.” I heard him say 
behind me. 

“Don't let me disturb you/' I said tartly, turning my head, 
'i just came up for a sweater.” 

”1 was going anyway.” He Tucked the book under his arm 
and walked from the room. 

i knew Arm and well enough to realize that he bud been 
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Imig Ht had not cnme Ho my Toom for an old tattered book. 
Why (hen had he beer ihere** Reviving old memories? 
Handy I had a!ready seer, needed no reviving. Moby 
ihfk t indeed! 

Mill mystified by Arniand i got the sweater and went up 
iht circular staircase to the turret which housed Phillipe's 
■•iiidto. He was waiting for me. "I'm sorry your homecoming 
liind to be like this," h c said. 

The studio, spacious and airy, had a three hundred and 
•■i iry degree view of the island and the sea beyord, "If I had 
> nowij you were coming I would have made a point of being 
Jn-ime," he apologized. "And the Brennans. , , He ran his 
hand through his hair. "I don't know where to begin Sit 
1 1- 1 Wit, sit down, Laura," 

I sat in u chair facing the large easel A half finished por¬ 
trait of a woman, her hair fixed in gray soft waves above a 
broad forehead, was on it, 

"I try to keep working," Phillipe said, waving a£ the easol. 

I try to keep busy. I * , , it doesn't mean much to me 
anymore," His voice broke. He took out a large handker¬ 
chief and blew his nose 

I looked away There were only a few small pictures in the 
studio, another easel covered with a doth. \ assumed that 
he rest, those he hadn't sold, had not been removed from 
Hu 1 gallery. Phillipe painted in oils, mostly portraits. He was 
.1 good artist, a talented one. I thought. He painted in the 
■ lassie style, his colors warm and rich, the faces of his 
models flowing from the canvas in such beautiful detail, 
i'live and vibrant I don't think he made a whole lot of mon- 
' V Irom his pictures, though The vogue, the demand fur rep- 
<tentative an had long since passed. People wanted 
abstracts, "symbolic dabs nf paint—conversation pieces.’’ .-is 
mother had rermed it, 

Phillipe cleared his throat and look a cigarette from the 
pack below the ca\el. He lit tt and went to the window l 
watched him as he stood! there, his back to me. gu/ins? out at 
the sea His silence drew a colil ring about my heart, Why 
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didn't he speak? Why were he and Cosette so reluctant to ex¬ 
plain ihc cause of my mother's death? I waited and waited, 
my apprehension glowing. 

'‘She didn't want to idJ you," he said at Iasi without turn¬ 
ing. "I toid her to write to you and let you know , . that you 
were a big girt now and that it wouldrft matter as much as 
she though! it wouEd." 

"‘Matter?" I said, frightened now. ‘*What wouldn't mat¬ 
ter? What is it?" 

“It all started about sis months ago. . . ." 

‘‘Cancer? 1 ' I asked with dry lips, 

"No ... no. Not cancer. But it might as well have been It 
kilted her in the end," 

“’What. , . ? What billed her?" J sat on the edge of my 
chair. Phillipe had always been somewhat dramatic. He 
couldn't help il, But why must he take ibis long way around 
to tell me what I wanted to know? 

"Laura . . . your mother lost all her money.. Every dime of 
it. Gone. Gone as if she had gambled it on the turn of a 
wheel," 

“Her money? But , . , but she had so much- I didn't 
think_" 

"Nor did we. Ptinr investments, the slock market taking a 
dive. That was had enough . » but the lawyer her money and 
securities were entrusted to simply took the whole caboodle 
and skipped the country," 

"Not lianyr' I said shocked. Burry Scofield was my real 
father's younger brother, I knew he belonged to the firm 
which bandied mother’s estate. 

"No , * . not Barry. He's a criminal lawyer. He has 
no tiling to do with the trust end of it Et was Peterson. Sant 
Peterson, You didn’t know him." 

"I still don’t understand. You say this ail hup;iertcd six 
months ago. I’ve been getting cheeks regularly. , . 

"Your money is in a Separate trust, Laura. Your father set 
il up (bat way. It isn't much, as you arc probably aware. . . .” 

I was ashamed to say rhai 1 wasn’t. Mother had always 
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mpplcmented my allowance with generous gifts of money at 
' in i.'ilmiuN and on birthdays, I had never had reason to ask 
* hose money ’■van whose or where it came from, 
but it is yours and no one can get at it/' 

He ran his hand through his sparse hair, ruffling u in IntEe 
imaki. It gave him a lost took, that and the misery in his 
■■yes- "It (lit her hard. Very hard. We had to get rid of the 
servants. of course, the maids, the gardeners, Roberts, 
everybody,, except Cosette and Marly n and Bob. We had to 
ieduce Cosette's pay. That bothered Rachel a lot Although 
(osetfe didn't mind. She's family, you know. She’d scrub 
Moor on her handt and knees i-m Rachel if it was nEcessary. 
she , , . oh, God. . . /' He sighed. "Rachel . . , Rachel, You 
know how your mother was. , . / r 

He picked up a paint brush, long, thin, black, and began 
I listing it in his fingers, ‘"She sold whatever bhc could, all 
ilmi wits worth anything, to pay off our bills. She didn't like 
i" owe money Didn't think it was right. And. naturally, we 
bud to stop entertaining.' 1 His lips formed a tortured smile, 
‘hair weather friends. As soon els the good food and hoo/u 
dried up most of them evaporated like the snows of May." 
ih pointed (he brush at me. "But not the Brennans, You 
might nut like them-—Rachel didn't either. Pushy, mil very 
irlined, Kyle's got a roving eye and Shirley, a shrewish 
longue, hut they're loyal. That's what counts. They're 
loyal. ’■ 

"Yes, I know they are." I was sure that Phillipc had 
cosed my resentment of the Brennans and I felt a little 
ashamed. 

'Rachel was a proud woman/ 1 Phitlipc went on. "It 
w .isn't the money, per se, that counted. It was the fact that 
lie had to accept a very different way of life. The well- 
Muffed house, the dinner panics, our trips abroad—no 
more. She couldn't sccrn to lace it." He begun to pace up and 
down in front of the easel Mill twisting the brush in his 
iuind.h "The arguments we bad. I can’t begin to tell you. We, 
who rarely tjuarreled. 1 don’t make much with my paintings, 
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as you know, Hu I we could have managed, could have 
managed, r He turned. to me, his eyes asking for approval, 
'Tm sure you could, Phillipe,” I said, 

"I tried lo tell her . . . showed her with figures, estimates^ 
how we could live- That we wouldn’t be paupers, forced to 
accept charily. But she wouldn’t listen . . , wouldn’t, . . /" He 
shook his head. " J 5he fell into a depression. Wouldn’t answei 
the telephone, wouldn't go uul The few friends we had left 
kept calling. She would have nothing to do with them. I 
begged her lo sec a doctor. . . ,' T 

I sal cm the edge of the chair staring at him, not saying 
anything. I knew what was coming, wbar PhiHipe was going 
to say, and I tried lo brace myself for ihe shock. But when it 
came it hit me like the sudden shattering of glass, 

'She . . . she look her own life/’ Pic black stem of the 
paintbrush snapped in Iies Imgers. -l She committed suicide/" 4 
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CHAPTER IV 


I h-pressinn Suicide The words seemed meaningless. They 
■i lift make sense. Not m the same context as Rachel. My 
mother take her own life? It was as if Flu Hipe had been talk- 
iru 1 about some woman, a stranger . „ . Someone I had never 
I rally known. It was easier to believe that lightning had 

■ rrnek Storm House, shattered, dissolved its rock and stone 
nstantly. leaving only little anonymous heaps of sand Ra- 

■ hd, strong, self-contained Rachel with that determined jaw, 
those capable hands, turning against herself? 

How did it happed?" f asked. 

Phillip? sat heavily down on a chair. “It's agony to watch 
• i strong person break down, to have to srand by helplessly 
arid not know what to do. Weekends were always the worst, 
Hie house had always been so full of people . . . and now- it 
--.is empty. That last weekend she had been even more de¬ 
pressed than usual. Weeping. Can you imagine Rachel weep- 

■ "ijT Bur by Tuesday she seemed belter—much better. Not 
her old self, but better." He looked away from me. "They 

ihat once a potential suicide conics to a decision to take 
i '-i own life, he always appears more cheerful, brighter just 
U tore the act. Of course, I wasn't a psychiatrist, I couldn't 
N.nn! the signs. I was just happy to see her eating again, 

.iruling even. That’s the way she was when I saw her dial 
■Homing. I did not sec her alive again. , . 

He Jit a cigarette. I saw that his hands were trembling. "I 
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was U P here iiir Thai day, working on Mrs. Cifcton's portrait 
from a photograph. She had wanted it in a hurry. It was a 
gmnJ commission . . , and . . ] stayed until dinner time. L 

went duwn 10 the bedroom to change. Rachel was not in her 
room and I thought she might he in the library. She wasn't, 
Cosetie came in. She said she was worded about Rachel. 
'She went out for a walk over an hour ago and she’s no t 
back , 1 1 remember her telling me. We waited another half 
hour. It was starting to get dark. I went cue to look for her. 
The Brennans were here and they went with me, Arm and 
and the boy. Bob, We all wem. He took his handkerchief 
out and mopped his brow. “She. . . We found her body at 

tile loot of Cliff 5 Edge She must have jumped from there."' 

I sat rigid, in shock, my eyes fastened to Phillipe’s i'acei 
unable to speak, 

Al first E thought that she had slipped, fallen. That's 
what I wanted to believe. But she left a note, Laura. There 
wasn'i- -isn't any doubt of it." 

He got up and went to a large scarred worktable behind 
the easel and opened a drawer. He came back, a small sheet 
of tiotepaper in his hand. “This . . read if." 

I took it from him gingerly. I recognized the paper. Ra¬ 
chel s own special stationary, creamy white with the gold ini¬ 
tial Ft r emblazoned at the top. ft was dated Tuesday. / 
c’urj s go on with this n it read, / amply ran'(. I must put a stop 
to it. AfUt there is only one way , Phittipe. dear PhfUjpt i 
love you . Please forgive me. And that was all. 

I tried to picture my mother sitting m her dressing tabic, 
her head with its heavy crown of hair bent over the paper, 
the pen in her hand, writing, and die picture clouded in a 
mist of teans, ] looked up at Pbilbpc. His eyes too were dim, 
reddened at the lids. 

' I am to blame." he said. "1 take the whole blame. I 
should have watched her, knowing her condition 1 should 
never have gone up to the studio that day. I should have 
known." His voice broke and he gut up and put the note 
back lsi the drawer. I saw his shoulders move convulsively. I 
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■'.'Ill and put my ami about him. "Phillipc, you mustn't 
Maine yourself.” 

Mi.- turned his fate toward me in sudden anger. “And why 

.' not - I was here, in this place, this , , , place . .at) 

tiKotbed in my painting when she . , she, . . C T He wrenched 
himself away from me "I was working on this damn im- 
K't lie’s picture/' he ssid, standing in front of the easel. “ l A 

How-minded woman, whose only daim to glory is ihur 
ihe is the wife of a power-hungry man.” He tlinisi his tlsi at 
M 

Philjjper” 

He put his hand to head. “All right. AM right. I know, f 
know I have to go on. That's what they tell me Everything. 

. or) one has to go on. And you . God. Laura. Whal an 
inhibition. It isn’t helping you at dl T m it ,>L ‘ 

. I . . /* I did not know what to say. I understood 
wh y Cusettc could not speak of my mother’s death. Born 
■ud raised in rhe Catholic faiih, Rachel ‘a suicide was a dr?u 
hit horror us her. 

“I . . .1 was with her for twenty years/* Pfiillfpe was say¬ 
ing "We were never separated, not tor more than ;t day or 
(wo , , never separated, It's hard/* Me looked around. ”1 

thought of shutting up the house. Going away. ...” 

" Come to Parts with me," I said impulsively, "You can 
Immi there/" 

He shook his head. "No. No ... this is my home Aside 
from the tinanciai problems of a move . . ] can't leave 

Niorm House 1 was horn here and here I shall die,” He must 
1 m vc seen the startled look on my face 'Don’t worry. Liuru 
1 in too much ol a coward to iump from Cliffs Edge —or 
•uiyiiimg like that. I’ll die. like anyone else, when my lime 
comes.” 

fie began to talk ut Rachel again, lashing himself with 
self-blame, until E. no longer able to bear it, changed the sub- 
reel and asked him about. Armund. 

"He said lie cume hack because he was broke/' Phillips 
mid tnr. “Between w ! as the way tic pui it.” 
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* L Wfsm was he doing all these years?" 

Phillips shrugged. “Nothing much. ] gtiqs-s, JoEi drifting* 
bumming around from what I could gather,” 

'"Did he say why he quit college?” 

"He decided it wasn't for him.” There was derision in his; 
voice, ’ After we had spent a not inconsiderable sum on his 
education, pulling strings to gel him into Barnes in tile first 
place, the only tiling he could say was. ‘f didn't like it.’ ” 

You wenen'i exactly overjoyed to see him come back* 1 
suppose.” 

He gave me a sharp look. ”1 wasn’t overwhelmed. No, i 
am sorry-. Laura. God knows 1 iried when he first came (i> 
Storm House as a child, bul he was never easy lo get along 
with. And he hasn't changed. We—Rachel and 5- -didn't 
turn him away, after all he is my own flesh and blood But i 
did tell him that he couldn’t stay indefinitely, ihai I didn't 
want any moot hers hanging around. I said we'd tide him i 
over until be found something to do. He's been here several 
weeks now and it doesn’t look like he’s made any effort to 
gvt a job, All be does is tinker with his old sailboat down af 
Rsheeman’s Cove,” 

1 The CuraveflfT‘ Armand had bought the sixteen-foot 
sailboat, okl and in need of repair even then, when he was 
fifteen from money he had earned lobstering during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

He left it at the Love when he went away to school and 
its heen rotting there ever since.” 

Vv'c used to have such good times with that funny boat.” 

1 mused, 

’’Don't tell me you still have a crush on Armand.” 

“ft wasn't a crush, Pbillipe,” 

“All right then You thought you were in love wish him. 
You certainly don’t think so now, Jo you?” 

I looked past him through the window where a gull, wings 
outstretched, was la/.ily sailing on a current of wind. "No*” I 
iuidi slowly. ”J suppose not,” 

He sighed. ”lt never would have worked, You cart see for 
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. 1 . that he's tome to nothing just as Rachel predicted. 

Site was right m sending him away," 

Thai's what Cosette said, Ht + s still hitter about it/ T 
"'Artnand is always bittet. He enjoys his grudges/' 

Well, I do think, he was badly treated/' 

There you go/' said Phillips, smiting. "Taking up for 

him again/ 1, 

i fur discussion of Armund disturbed me. It was true that 
Ihn hd had wounded his pnde, that l F whom he had trusted. 
I'-ui abandoned him True that he had not forgotten it. But I 
■ in I not think Arm and particularly enjoyed his resentment 
N." did I. For I could not forget his dark, bitter face m the 
moonlight, his mocking voice, hts cold withdrawal from my 
i.hkI), Why did we have to remain enemies because of some¬ 
thing that had happened eight years ago? If only he would 
l i ve me the chance to explain, to make him understand. Snd- 
dffnJy it seemed terribly important that 1 vindicate myself m 
In a; eyes. 

A-. soon as I less l-'hiliipe E went in search of Armand. He 
not in his room, nor was he iji the adjacent turret, ore of 
in,r favorite game places when we were small. There was 
unother favorite place. Amand s atone, a mock dungeon in 
dtr cellar, He had fixed up the narrow cell as a retreat, a 
ludey hole 1 " where he could go to nurse his wounds alter a 
i|M.invi with Pliillipe or Rachel- - and sometimes me, I 
(In mght J might fmd him there, 

the cellar had always been it spooky place, raising the 
frosty goosebumps along my arms a& Cosette’s talcs of 
Mlgimn. According to the legend, Mignon had been tortured 
ili'fL- by her satanic husband, and the wind that often 
*d nicked through the barred air vents were supposedly the 
ri ho of her tormented screams. When we were children, 

I' 1 ■•red with other games on rainy days, wc would go down to 
iln ■ eliar to play hide and seek among its winding passages, 
Whooping and yelling in I he echoing tunnels, scaring each 
"i'" r into wild hysterical laughter, 

1 had forgotten how dins the cellar was, how badly lit, how 
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the shadows crouched and lunged under the swinging lighl. 
And a' I descended the deep (tone stairs I experienced ihj 
same sensalkm as when I had seen Storm House nsing out d 
the sea that first night, a queer uneasiness, like a small puln 
nestling under ms ribs. I felt curiously open, vulnerable Is 
something 1 eoutd not name, something malevolent I hat pro* le^ 
unseen just beyond my view. It seemed to be all amund me 
the wet, sweating shines, the scurrying sounds of nme^ 
the brackish, rank air, and 1 had the urge to turn anJ 

flee, going hack the way t hail come 

[ didn’t, of course. I had not given in to my lear the mgh^ 

before when 1 had discovered my ’'ghost' i« bc AnTian J 
*hy should I do so now? Stall L could not bring mysell to be 
Ilia, calm, rational person 1 Thought 1 might to he and as H 
hurried past the wine mom and down the narrow, Lowf 
ctrilinged passage, my heels making a hollow chp-dop on ih* 
cobblestones. I found that my mouth had gone dry and thafl 
mv hcan was loping along even as my shadow More mcJ 
Pacing io switch on another light (the switches were P fae* 
at intervals along the walls), 1 thought 1 heard the sound c 
footsteps stopping just a split second after mine, I *<™d 
moment peering back into the dimness. There «« m*hi 
hut the cohwebbed light hulbb swaying in the dusty drait 
[ went on and turning a comer found rciyseH at the door rt 
the dungeon which had served as Amiand’s sanctuary Th< 

crude sign was still there, Wumrd now by W« ***** 
PRIVATE. KEEP OUT- MAN BEING rORtUREO Ar 
mand had only allowed me inside twice T knocked out o 
habit, as t had done years earlier when I had come u> coa 

him out of a sulk, "Armwid. i . T" 

The wind moaned softly, feeling its way through the mnj 
nek-d passages. Shivering, I pushed open the door and stepped 
across the threshold. Light from a narrow grate revea & 
the dust and the greenish mold growing in the comm, 
rusting chains and nnp along the walls, the thumbserc* 
rackv How macabre children can bc, l thought, remember 
m my interest when Armand had explained the racks to me. 
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Ai that moment the wind gave.one wild screech through 
iiii- passage outride and the flesh seemed 10 dissolve from 
(Ay bones. 3 lurried to go and as 1 did so, E caught the Heeling 
iimpression of a shadow advancing toward the opened door. 
t Hood firncn, shriveled in terror. The shadow was there 
,ii am, coming closer, t heard the sound of footsteps. Uke 
mulled boots ringing on hollow stone, A sudden vision of 
Pierre Tom rand, black bearded H mad eyed, hunting ihe 
dungeons for his unfaithful wile. rose before me. 

The next instant I was faring mtn Kyle Brennan s blood 

reined eyes. 

'‘Looking for something? he asked with a cocky smile. 
‘"Phew. . . 1" I lei out my breath.. “I thought you were a 
^Jiost1 gave a little laugh, a silty, high-pitched giggle 
"Glad il isn't?" He came into the room. 
il You don’t know how glad, 41 I assured ham, "This is om 

u:ary place " 

"That it is. What's a nice girl hke you doing in a 
dungeon?" His smile was intimate, unpleasant. 

"I was looking Tor Armand, I said. Now dial Kyle had 
rescued me from my fright and it was over, t begun to fed 

uncomfortable in his presence- 

“Skill sweet on hint?" There was a moist gleam in his eyes 
1 did not answer but trade a move to step past him. He 
pui his hand on my and- It was warm, clammy, "You've 
grown inio a real beauty," 

1 Thank you for (he compliment." I said, But l really 
have to go upstairs " 

"Why? What's The hurry? Dinner won't tie for hours "His 
b ind began lo caress my ami- Up and down like a slithery 
snake, 

I shook it free Listen, Ky!e T M my cheeks were burning, 

1 ‘you might be a good friend pf ^hiJIipe s, but that friendship 
doesn't include me." 

“I don't warn you as a ifiend, he said, grabbing my 

wrists and drawing me to him. 

! studied his beery breath, saw his mouth wet and loose. 
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Anger and revulsion use m tne like a flame and ! snatchiJ 
rny wrists away. "Keep youi hands to yourself, or I'll spea 
!o PhtlJipe He might not want you a-, a friend either Now) 
gel out of niy w*yl" 

He gave roe his self'assured smile again. "You're a prut 
just like your mother. But something tells me you’ll ehanj 
yout mind " He moved aside and I fled, 

I did not fmd Armarid until the next morning. 1 had got 
for a walk along the high path which skirted the shore lei 
ing to Cliffs Edge. Climbing to The rocky ledge. I saw.- hi a 
there. He was sitting on a Hal rock, his face turned from tricl 
looking out to sea. "Anttand , . t” I called. He moved hid 
head around and gave me an indifferent glance. "Armand/I 
I said, reaching his side, "‘you've been avoiding me." Hu 
looked rumpled, unshaven His faded jersey was tom at lh| 
elbows 

"I haven't made a poim vi avoiding you," he said. 

I sal down beside him. The weather had become cool at 
blustery, as it often does in Maine in early fall, atid there wj 
a strong wind blowing in front the Atlantic. We both sat ii 
silence watching the culls as they hovered above ibe choppy 
water, crying and wheeling in circles, flapping their spread 
wings. S looked down at (he jagged rocks below where rhd 
while foamed waves hroke with a sullen roar and thought 
Rachel lying among them, her neck twisted at a grotesqu 
angle, her long hair loosened front its pins floating like at 
chored seaweed in the wash. 

"Why have l suddenly became so important to you?" At 
mand said. 

"Whether II attach importance to you or not doesn't ma( 
ter, 1 ' I chose my words carefully, Wh.ni docs mailer is (hi 
you understand—try to understand. , . /' He did not look 
me but kept his eyes on the gulls. "I make no excuses 
Me i thcr do I apologize. I was 111 teen I had come into a nm 
environment and for a while I was very unhappy. Bui I ws 
HOI—am not—one to brood nr to be unhappy for long ' 
gave him a sidelong glance, but his face remained as stony 
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Mu rode on which wc sat "I mack friends* l became in- 
inkcd with them, their activities T the school, Lite-hi rug vows 
Mr hard tiff a teenager to stick, to. . / + My voice trailed off. 

I jitcr. when Mother wrote that you hat! left college, shat no 
,m. i- had heard from you . . , well I just assumed that the 
ume thing had happened to you. that you felt the vamc 
way." 

A muscle moved in hts jaw hut still he did not speak. 

"After Switzerland." l continued, went to school ai the 
Snrfoofine. I became interested in history and French, I hope 
•nmeday to teach it." 

' I see,” he said ai last. "All books and classes and career. 

I hat's pretiy damned hard to believe. How is it you haven't 
managed to snag a rich husband ye I?” 

"1 haven’t looked for one,” E answered. 

"You must have had some offers." 

"A few-" 

4 TI1 het r ” he said bitterly,, looking me up and down 

"You needn’t he nasty about it." 

’Tin a imsly person, Or haven't you heard?' He turned 
hat k to the sea. 

God, don’t we fed sorry for ourselves.’ 

Another long silence while I struggled to swallow my 
unger. We would end up quarreling and the rift between us 
would be worse than before. "And whai about you. 7 ” I 
jvked, after a while. "What have you been doing?” 

' Nothing much," Two words. clipped and short. 

"Aren’t you interested in anything? I mean, after all. 
vnu'tc* ..." 

’“Twenty-seven? Right And by now 1 should have found 
myself* as they , . ." he pointed back toward the house. 

never stop telling me,” He picked up a large stone 
md hurled it into the sea. 

'How . . , how have you managed to live?” I wanted to 
know. 

"An odd job here and there." 

6 What kind of jobs?" 
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He gave me a long look. ''Nothing you*d cons! 
suitable." 

We fell rttio another silence, a painful one for me. t 
wished that 1 could get behind A r maud's stiff mask, insid) 
his head, delve into his thoughts. It hurt to think dial unte 
wr had been very close, had confided in each other freely. A 
now I could not sec a way to breach tile barrier. The w 
which he had buili against the others had grown higher, 
ih(cker T excluding even me. 

"ll's a long way down/' he said suddenly, leaning farwa 
and looking at the rocks below. 

1 'Phillips says you were here . , , when . . when it ha 
pened." 

"Yes. I round her." 

‘■You? 1 * 

He turned and gave me an odd look, "We were all search 
mg for her that night. E happened to be the one who faun 
her. Does that seem strange?" 

"No . . . I. .. he . . PhiHipe didn't mention it- That's all / 1 
Then, "! wish that I had been here," 

'“She wasn’t a pretty sight." 

"1 don't mean that, 1 mean before . . , before she died." 

"You’ve never seen, anyone who has died by violence?" 

"Violence?" 1 asked in surprise 

"1 mean someone who hasn'r died peacefully in ihe 
bed." 

"No. Have you?" 

"Yes , . . I killed a man once." 

"in the war. , . 7" 

He hesitated a moment. "Yes . . P suppose yoi/d call 
that." He got to his feet 

"Armund ... I was hoping thar we could be friends," I 
said, rising with him. 

"You'd like thut?" Fora moment I thOLi^Jii I saw a soliorh 
ing in his eyes. 

"Yes . . . yes, l would. Very much." 

"1 don’t sec how." I had been mistaken. The same 
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implacable look was there. "Laura* I think the best thing for 
V"i.i to do is to go back. Go back, to wherever you came 
liorn, Paris. Switzerland. Anywhere.’" 

"Why do you warn me to go?” 

"h there any reason to stay?" he countered. 

"No ... 1 guess not.” 1 looked our to the horizon, then 
buck at him. The wind catching at luc hair, sweeping it from 
his forehead, gave his face a mystic look, like one of (hose 
Indian masks in a museum. '“Damn it,” I said, the repressed 
nicer rising again. “You’re not the least bit . . . human, 
h >ui r nc worse than a jackass. What kind of great big secret 
has your life been anyway?” 

Fur some crazy reason, thnl last remark finally pierced his 
stubborn shield. His face darkened like a cloud. “What do 
you know about life? About anything?” He gripped my 
■I"utldcrs tightly, his nails digging into my flesh. His eyes 
were Eike midnight, "Jusi don't keep needling me," 

"1 . . . J only meant. + * * 

"You mcani to get me where I lived. Right?” 

"I- , , For A few wild moments I was sure that he had 
<osi his mind* that in the years between some dark seed in- 
nte his brum, one that I had not known about, had grown 
md blossomed into madness And I thought, too, of the prec¬ 
ipice at my back, how one swift push could send me 
Nun ling to death on the sharp rocks below, "Armand . . .” 
ms voice trembled. ""You’re hurting me,” 

I he cloud passed as suddenly as it had come. He released 
mi' "Sorry." He took my arm and helped me down to the 
(■nib below. "‘M’s not [he safest place in the world up there,” 
he said. "|| should be fenced off,” 

And then he walked swiftly away from me, down the jwh- 
m, lI path, his dark hair beating about his face in the wind. 
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CHAPTER V 


l think it was at dinner that nighi that I first became aw&r 
of Marly n and her fancy for Phillips, i had nol noticed it 
before. I suppose, because either I had been loo absorbed it 
my Own thoughts nr she had been careful to hide it. Bui or 
ibis night her behavior was so blatant, a blind man coulf 
have seen how smitten she wag. Each lime she handed the 
serving dish to Phillipe, she pm ort an enormous > beguiling 
smile and Leaned provocatively over, so that one amplt 
breast brushed his shoulder. She would mutter somethin,} 
about this chop being the larger one. or this vegetable being 
his favorite, ceasing him to lake it. At first J thought that 
Marlyn's flirtatious manner was the way she approach* 
men. any man. But she made no special effort to smile or 
please Kyle and ax the meat progressed ] saw that she hut! 
eyes nnfy for Phi Hi pc, as if the rest of us hardly existed, 
wondered jf m\ mother had noticed those seductive looks 
she gave Phillipe. If would have amused her, I was sure. Ra-i 
chel did not have urn envious bone in her b*?dy. As far as 
knew she had never been jealous nf Phillipe, She had never 
had reason to be, Phillipe was one of those old-fash torn* 
men with a very strong sense of family fthe reason he ha< 
taker Arm and in), and his itiartLage vowx were a serious 
matter to him. It wai not that Phillip* was a prig—he had at 
eye lor a beau ti fir I woman as well as she next man But ht 
had once told me 'hat he was basically a monogomous 
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creature, und that he never understood his friends who 
unrated so much time and energy into their extramarital af- 
faiis, Asi<fe from that 1 did not believe MarEyn's overripe 
beauty would appeal to him, 

So it was it shock to me when later that evening [ came 
across a half-finished portrait of a girt, unmistakably 
Marfyli's—Hi Marly n in the nude. At Phillipe's request 1 had 
gone up to his studio to discuss die dispersal of my mother's 
personal belongings. He was busy finishing some details at 
i 1 c easel, and in Stic meanwhile I strolled about [lie studio, 
peering ai the sketches and rough drawings along the walls. 
Ihe portrait was in the comer on a small easel covered with 
a piece of dull) and when I Jilted it, Marly p’s china bEue eyes 
looked out ill me. Her head was turned back over a hare 
shoulder and breast, her pouting mouth curved mlu an imp- 
isli smile as it she were enjoying a huge joke ai my expense 

"Is this Marlyn?” I asked* breaking the silence. 

1 What. . . 7 WhatT" 

' This picture, this oil , /’ 

PhiEIipe lifted his eyes over the rims of his glasses 
"Mnunmm Yes. What about it? T ' 

’ Is it Marlyti?” 

"Yes. Laura, please. Another five minutes and III be 
lb rough with this. Okay T' 

E wailed. He made a few more strokes, then carefully 
washed his brushes, at a sink in the comer "[Mow . " he 

said, wiping his hands on a towel, "we can talk- What’s trou¬ 
bling you?" 

"This ponrail of Mariyn. , , 

"Mtummm," He stood before it a moment, "fMo. It’s all 
wrong. Mot what I had in muni, at all." 

"She posed for you this . , , this way? 1 * 

He looked at me in surprise. "Of course, she did. You 
know I vc done nudes before, You're not shocked, for God s 
sake." 

IMo, but . . boi Phi dipt that girl's got a terrible case on 
you. . . /" 
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‘"You don't have to tcEl mf about it. That was one of the 
problems. She wouldn't sit still, kept wiggling her behind, 
batting Ihdflt silly eyes. 1 finally had to tell her to forget it." 

1 grinned at him. He looked at the picture, then at my 
broad smile. "Laura, you didn't think. . . . + * He pointed at 
Mmtjrn s likeness. "Oh, lor God’s sake. You ought to know 
me better than tha|." 

We both laughed, 

If there had been any lingering doubt in my mind concern¬ 
ing Phillipe's relationship to Marlyn, it was laid to rest that 
same night It was Lite, I remember, around eleven-thirty 
and I was in bed reading when I heard footsteps Cuming 
along (he corridor. They were light footsteps and ordinarily I 
would not have heard them at alt. Bur a strange thing had 
happened to me since my return to Storm House. It seemed, 
that my hearing had become unusually acute. I know now 
that it was because my nerves were honed to a razor edge, 
that my visceral self was in a constant state of anxious ex¬ 
pectancy, (hat subconsciously, even asleep, J was listening, 
waiting for a sound to break Lite unnatural silence which 
seemed to press down upon the house at mg lit tall. 

So 1 listened to chose footsteps, the book rigid in m) 
hands. 1 knew lhal Fhillipe had gone to his room earlier and 
I thought it might be Armand. But these were light, pattering 
steps and as they passed my door there was a faint hwLsIi- 
swishing sound, like the brush of a long garment along the 
floor. 1 got nut of bod and Carefully cracked open the door, 
Peering down the dim com dor I saw lbs faint, filmy outline 
of a figure standing ar Phillipe's door and my heart began us 
crazy little dance. The next moment the figure rapped on the 
door, j very unwraith-like rap and I heard Phillipe's voice, 
"Who is it?" 

"Mariya," was the response, very low. sweel as honey. 

"Go away, MarlynI heard Phillipe call loudly. 

"Aren’t you going to let me in? I have something to tell 
you," Martyu said. 
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I knew that I had no right m be standing (here behind die 
partially opened door, watching wilh one eye. listening. but 
curiosity overcame my sense of propriety. 

There was a small silence and ! heard Phillipc's door 
open "Listen Marlyn And listen closely, because this is (he 
last lime I’m going to say this, my dear. I'm old enough to be 
your father, 1 am not. I repeat, mt( interested, Now run 
along and be a good girl. Okay?' 

He shut the door, and as l was closing mine. Marlyn 
turned. I did not think she had seen me, but she must have 
noticed the fight from my doorway and I fell like a guilty 
child who has been accidentally observed stealing from a 
neighbor’s orchard with the forbidden apple, tn his hand. 1 
was not surprised, a moment later, to hear the angry jiggling 
cat' my door knob. 

"Who is it?”' I called, pretending innocence. 

"Open up,"" 

The negligee Marlyrs wav wearing and the gown beneath 
were so thin as to be transparent 'Ihe gown, handed at ihv 
hem wtlb satin, like the negligee, was slashed to the waist. 
Martyn was beautifully endowsd 

"You wore spying," she accused. 

"1 heard someone knock, and l thought. . . /" 

"You were spying," she repeated. 

M Why should I?" 

She was lii3f, made up as if she were about to step in imm 
of a movie camera, the dark mascara and false eyelashes 
startling in her doll-like, chalk-white lace, Without the paint 
die would have been a very pretty girl. " Phil fipc's a big boy, 
now." she said. "He doesn't need a caretaker or a Mama." 

“No. I don't think he docs either. He sounds like he's able 
to take care of himself." 

"So you were spying.*" 

"I couldn’t help hearing what he had lo say." 

"He only talks That way because of you/" Her voice rose 
"Listening at keyholes, , . I" 
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Afraid (hat Phillipc might overhear us, and net wanting 
him to think Marlyn'.s accusation true, i said, " You’d better 
come in/' 

She swished past me in a pout, "Now," 1 said when 1 had 
dosed the door, “just what did you mean by that last 
remark?’' 

Td gel somewhere with him. if he didn’t have to watch 
himself in from of you," 

"Gel somewhere?" I repealed, "Where? In hi-s bed?" 

"Don't get smart. 1 ' She sat down on the stool at the dress 
ing table and crossed her legs. "He's really nuts about tne. 
He\ been holding back, first because of his wife, and now 
you." 

‘■That’s not his story.” 

"Whal else can he say?" She fluttered those black, sticky 
lashes at me. 

"You , . . you've got a big imagination. not to speak of an 
ego 

"He’s a man, isn't he? Married To that stick all ihese 
years, not knowing whal a real woman’s like." 

‘You’d better watch n/ T i warned angrily. I don’t think 
you have any idea of wliat a real woman is. Look at you! 
You look like some kind of cheap imitation of Marilvn 
Monroe.” 

"You noticed the resemblance?" She turned and looked 
inlo the minor, wiggling her shoulders, 

"Throwing yourself at Philtipc . . ." I went on. 

She fumed back to me. "That’s wrong. Vm not throwing 
myself ai Phillipc. I'm not lhat kind. ' She fluffed up her 
hair, "What 1 tv ant . really, . , Dm you want to know?" 

"No r " I said. "I don't want to know 

l TM tell you anyway." She rose and faced me. "1 want to 
be the next Mrs. Tounmd." 

When I could find my voice* I said, "You’re out of your 
mind Do you think he has money? Is that it? It’s certainly 
not his looks. He's more than twice your age." 
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Don t give me any stupid leelures, I wart to he Mrs. 
lourand, \ want to be somebody’* 

' Samcbody?*' My eyes went over Iter, 

Her eyes changed color, the blue blazing into violet “You 
think fm not good enough, is ilnu H7 Well, you'll we And il 
yon stand in my way,” she shook a [aqitered finger under my 
nose, “you'll be sorry.'* 

It was the linger that did it Through a red haze. I 
shouted, “Gel out' Go on. leave! AW!" 

With slow deliberation she undulated lo the door, then 
turned. ‘"And don't ask Cosene to lire ine. Because she 
won’t," - 

I glared, at the dosed door, my fists tightly clenched, 1 
ought to laugh, 3 told myself. Shc T s a shallow-brained girl 
playing the pan of a sexy blonde, and overdoing it to the 
point of absurdity. Yet I felt less like laughing than 3 ever 
had in my life. 

The neat day I talked to Cosette when she Was alone m 
the kitchen. I had thought Mariyn’s parting words about 
Cosette not firing her were spoken out of sheer bravado. I 
certainly had no intention of asking Goserte to get rid of 
Martyn. Mol even Mother interfered with Cosette "s pre¬ 
rogative lo hire and lire the help, especially since Co&eire’i 
standards were as high as her own. Bill I was curious as lo 
why she kept Marlyn on when the girl's behavior was the 
kind she would no! have tolerated in any other servant. 

To my surprise. Cosette defended Marlyn '"She's a good 
worker, not lazy like most, even if she\ a bit sassy. Besides„ 
help is very hard to get these days and there aren't many who 
will come over and slay on lEic Island anymore/* 

"But she’s . . she’s chasing PhilHpe, isn'l he a little an¬ 
noyed with her? 1- I wasn't about to pul myself in ihe role of 
tattler and tell her of the conversation I had overheard be¬ 
tween Pbillipe and Marlyn the night before. 

“Oh, 1 " Cosette replied, “he laughs at her, So did Racial 
when she was alive. Marlyn ig realty harmless.” 
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Harmless or riot I ran head on into Marlyn as I left the 
kitchen. I was sure she had been listening to us outside the 
door. She dad not say anything hut stared deliantly at me, 
that queer violet blaze to her eyes. Her savage look gave me 
a Heeling insight into what lay beyond thine flunarms 
spidery laahes, There was cunning there, the cunning rtf in 
animal, a feline huntress who knows what it- want* and. 
relentlessly tracks it down with calculating deadly per- 
iislenec I wav not afraid of her then not yet, but mere 
would come a lime when I would come ro know ,tu4 to fcjt 
her shadow, the soft, rustling sound other stalking loo [step*. 

Marlyn wns not the only one at St^rm House who t rnu -■ 
bled itjc. There was Armand, of course, And Kyle Brennan, 
E was constantly aware of those blood-veined eyes watching, 
assessing roe. and even though l tried to avoid him as much 
as possible, 1 could not escape the mealtime ordeal when he 
would be sitting across the table, throwing me hltle knowing 
looks. He, in his own way, l knew, could he as persevering 
as Marlyn. 

There was yet another whom J came to distrust and so 
icar. It was Shirley Brennan. She and I had litUc in common. 
Our infrequent conversations during those first few days was 
impersonal chit-chat—ihe weather, clothes, the shops in 
Paris. We were polite lo each other, two disinterested 
strangers. But that ail changed abruptly one afternoon, I had 
been in the library reading when looking up suddenly 1 saw 
Kyle standing above me. 1 had not heard him come in. He 
must have stolen through the door and across the carpet like 
a thief, There was no way I could get to my feet and leave 
with his heavy figure barring the way. 

"So there you are/' he said, smiling. 

"1 was just going, M I said, dosing my book 

"Mot speaking to me,, eh?" 

"1 haven’t anything to say.” 

With u sudden movement he grabbed, my arms and pulled 
me to my feet, the book falling to the floor, "You don't have 
to talk.” He crushed me In him, his mouth sticky-moist and 
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warm came duwu on mine, a loathsome mouth that .sickened 
.'ltd angered me. 1 best against him wilh my fists. He held 
me all the lighter, squeezing the breath from my lungs. I felt 
ns if I were going down, drow ning in a horrible quagmire, 
"Kyle. . . r* 

My release was so sudden as Kyle broke away [ nearly 
toppled over, Shirley was standing at the dt>or ol' the library, 
hrr brassy flair i\ nimbus around her red angered face. For a 
moment no one spoke and then Kyle coolly walked across 
ihe room to meet fus wife, "Fun and games/' 1 he said. She 
billowed him through the door slamming il behind her. 

My knees still trembling, I picked up the book and sat 
down in the chair. I was glad Shirley had seen us, I could 
well imagine that Kyle was now receiving the lecture of his 
life and that he would think twice before he touched me 
again, Shirley must have come upon many a similar scene in 
the years she had been married to Kyle. 1 did noi envy her. 

1 wus still sitting on the chair when Shirley returned If 1 
had thought she had come to make apologies lor her hus¬ 
band , the notion was dispel ted at once. ‘TU thank you to 
keep away from Kyle/" she said in a furious voice. 

"Me?” 1 asked, bewildered. 

"Yes, you. You don't fool me one bit wilh your prissy 
ways/' 

I gripped tile arms of the chair. “ I wouldn’t have your 
husband on a golden platter," I said 

"Well, aren’t you the phony snob.” she sneered, 

Tliat insane Lwjst to her logic rendered me speechless, 
"You and your mother both. Always putting on the ritz, 
like you were the Asters or somebody/' 

"That's . , „ That/s not true. „ 

"Not true? Rachel couldn't give me the time of day. Liv¬ 
ing in this crummy ruin because it once belonged to a mar¬ 
quis/' She pronounced il "marqticcz/' *'Treating us worse 
than the servants. Always trying to break up Kyle and 
I’llilhpc. Making passes at him and then saying it was Kyle’s 
fault Just like you.” 
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"Why . . . you , + , you're out of your mind!" 

“Why don't yuu go back where you came from?" She 
leaned over and J could see the dark roots of her hair at the 
pari. "We get along fine without Rachel, without you Just 
pack your things. ..." 

The door opened and she jerked her body up. It was 
Phillipe. Neither of us spoke. 

Anything wrong?" PtiiiJipe asked, looking front Shirley 
to me. 

"No . „said Shirley, her voice smooth as butter. “Every¬ 
thing's fine. J was ju.si asking Laura tl I could fis her a 
drink." She strolled over to the bar, "Mow's, about you, 
Phillipe?" 

"None for me." said Ptiitlipr, picking up a newspaper and 
sitting down. 

“Or me," I chimed in. 

Across the length of the room I could see the glare in 
Shirley's yellow eyes as they met mine, a cat s cyca lull of 
murderous hate. 
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CHAPTER VI 


After my ugly encounter with Shirley my immediate impulse 
was to rush upstairs, pack my bags and leave It would have 
inien (he sensible thing to do. My presence wasn't needed oi 
w anted Cose Etc had urged me lo return to Paris for my Own 
well being, Armarnl had said. ' L Go back. , , /' Mariyn 
resented me, Kyle was repellent and Shirley lud literally or¬ 
dered me out of my own home 

This last was where die rub came. The more L thought of 
Shirley, (hat brassy hair and her face red wish rage, the 
angrier I became. [ would nol give her the satisfaction of 
lucking my tail between my legs and skulking off like a 
whipped Jog, The fact that she frightened me made my 
determination all (he stronger, 1 would leave — yes — bui in 
my own good time. 

There were two tuber reasons why 1 felt I could not go at 
once. One wp.s Phillipe’s request lhai I son through my 
mother’s things, taking w hat 1 wished Lo keep, and boxing 
i he rest so that Cosette could dispose of them. 3 knew that I 
wanted none of Rachel's clothes, not even her furs or the 
black chiffon gown site had saved these many years. But 
(here were a few trinkets, a tew keepsakes — a ring, some 
photographs — I (bought * might like to have. 1 had noi been 
back Eo her mom since lhai. first nighi. The idea of having to 
aline face to face with her intimate possessions again was a 
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painful one and t had been postponing dial lash from da) to 
day. 

Jlte other reason was Armand. 1 tried to tell myself that l 
w as not lo blame il he chose to tliri^: To hi* attitude of having 
been cruelly wronged. Bui my guilt. however much my mind 
might rationalize it as unfounded, was hand to banish, Al- 
1 hough I had been rebuffed by him twice, J still had the hope 
(hat 1 might reach him, that we could part friends 

f decided to give myself two more days, one day to pieV 
out what l wanted of my mother's things, the other io spent 
with Annrtand, if possible. 

But something happened which disrupted shat plan and 
delayed my departure, In ihe late afternoon my uncle, Barry 
Scofield, telephoned from Boston. Phillipe had gone upstairs* 
to work i ei the studio and 1 took the call. Barry wasn't at all 
surprised to hear my Voice 

'I'm sorry 3 wasn'i able to come to the funeral he 
apologized. 

E (old him that 1 had not attended cither, and why. 

*" ‘ I just now- got back from u trial til Poughkeepsie, a real 
rough one, and l haven't had much lime to call before this. I 
wondered if you and Phillipe would come down and have 
lunch with me tomorrow,'* 

"I’d !oVe lo r Barry. ! don't know aboLEi Pbillipc. though 

"it's important," said Barry. "Pd come up there but I'm 
rushed off my feet right iwjw. m 

"Something to do with Mosher's; money?” I asked. 

"No , . , no, I ean't iell you over the phone. Do you thii 
you could persuade Phillipe?” 

"I'll do my best,*’ I said. 

As it turned out Phillipe needed no persuasion and we ar-l 
rived in Boston a little after one the following day, Barry, 
looking younger than his years, greeted us warmly. I had al¬ 
ways liked Barry, a slim, [>lcasani looking man with lively] 
blue eyes that crinkled at the corners when he smiled, Ar* 
mand and I had enjoyed his infrequent visit} to Storm 
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House. He was not like most oF (he other guests, patronizing 
.met artificially polite, but genuinely interested in us children, 
more like an older friend. 

We lunched at a small restaurant, an experts!ve one with a 
modest plaque on the door, dimmed lighting and discreetly 
attentive waiters. 1 ordered a cheese snuffle, l remember, 
very airy and delicious, Barr)' talked about his trial in 
Poughkeepsie, ft murder trial. He was a witty raconteur, and 
I might have enjoyed the meaE ( my first away from the gloom 
hi Storm House in a week, if it hud not been for my 
curiosity 1 a curiosity tinged with a strange apprehensiveness. 
Hurry would not have hud us come all that distance simply 
for a good lunch and some conversation. "Tfs important. 1 ' 
lx had said, I wondered why be didn't get to it, and if 
Fhijlipe was also suffering from impatience. I stole a glance 
.ir hint. He had hardly touched his food, but was sitting in 
rapt attention, chin in hand, listening to Barry- It was not 
friu it we were through and the waiter had cl cared our plates 
and had refilled our coffee cups that Barry brought up the 
reason for our meeting. 

"I know that Rachel’s death is not a pleasant subject/ 1 he 
began in a sober tone. “Sul there Is something about H that 
puzzles me," 

"Puzzles you? + ' asked Phillipe. 

"It's hard for me to believe she committed suicide/ 1 he 
raid. 

"It was for all of us." PhilJipe stirred his coffee, his eyes 
turned pensive. 

"She was a strong woman with plenty of bounce," Barry 
said. "I remember how well she took my brother’s sudden 
death She'd only been married eighteen monlbs and hud a 
small baby," 

"She was twenty-two then." said Philiipe. "Maybe that 
was part of it." 

"Yes, I hut's true. And i suppose that even strong people 
liave their breaking point, At least that is whai I told myself 
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* ff"? “* be!ian scarchin e « Ws rockets. 

PtiiUipv anj i bolh watched him. "Until what?" I asked 
silting forward , n my chair ' 

Barry drew out a letter. >. Ul](il yesterday. Yesterday was 

AndTf ''Tr ' ha<l tf> ®° ll5r “ ugl ‘ my ■humiliated mail 
nd I found this. He handed it to Phjllipc "Mv seereurv 

overlooked sending it on to me.” I revoked the ~ 

mote "s '*' * riti " g ° n * detisive writing, my 

"Sh, c must have written it the day she died," said Barry, 
h till pc look the letter out of rhe envelope, a single race i 
He put on h.s glasses and read it, ihe frown between his eyes 
Bmwmg deeper. Then he silently handed it me " 1 

/ Vt tried to reach you, it read, but they , 0 U me you were 
of tow* un a r ev. There ft something / mlis , sptak 

'!' Dn **“•* *» «W van me a few minutes 
KucM. ^ ' leaSe ' f< m ‘ knOW - ,r > ,erribIt ur Hent. 

T" " L ' ,0 ‘* ed “ “• “I *»* under- 
u |, f sa,d Phdl.pe. bewildered. "I don't understand .1 a, 

SacheT ‘ M hEr ' " ' Said - "* ’ • i! dwsn ’« 'ike * letter 
Rachel would wnte If . . . if she went going ,o take her own 

jus, whai'T rfaCh,r ' S f ° r th " la,er ” 111:115 

w “ Phillipf ' " Do *» 

said Barry ' thlHJ 8 h ' >'«u might be able to help 

Phillipc Stared at the tablecloth, numb and stricken. There 
"ere only two other drners left in the restaurant, an elderly 
pan o women Tlteir voices reached ns as a murmnr "What 
was she thinking of?" Philip asked. "Why c0 Lf, 

S,Wlhi " e “ '™ b * Why 

I put my hand over Phillipes. "Maybe it way something 
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ihout her money/ 1 Hu shook -his head. "She might have 
wanted lo talk to Harry about a legal matter, her will.” 

"I doubt that,” said Barry, "'We'd discus fed her will 
thoroughly when all chat nasty business broke.’' He made tit¬ 
tle circles on the doth with his coffee spoon. "‘Do you think 
Rachel CuuJ(l have slipped, lost her balance?” 

"That's what I had thought at first, as I told Laura, And 
when Sheriff Cock came aver. . . /" 

"Sheriff Cook?" I asked surprised. 

Barry answered, “‘The authorities arc always notified in 
^ase^ of suicide/' 

"We talked about it,” Phillipc continued. " Rachel was not 
an accident prune person, She knew the Island well. She 
must have walked to Cliff's Edge a thousand times Slill 
you know . . but, as Sheriff Cook pointed out there was the 
note. , , / T 

"'Did Rachel have any enemies, Phillipc, someone who 
might have threatened her?" Barry interrupted. 

Phillipc looked ai him, a puzzled expression in his eyes "1 
don't know. Why do you ask?" 

"It occurred to me when \ was reading that letter that 
perhaps Rachel did not jump off Cliff's Edge r hut ' he 
paused, looking from Phillipc to me. "... but was pushed/’ 

There was a shocked silence. "You mean . - on pur¬ 

pose?” I asked in a tight voice The other word, the word 
murder, the word'! could not say, hung in the air. 

"h is a possibility/’ said Barry. 

"Why? Who?” Phillips asked. I had the terrible feeling 
that in another moment I w-uuld cry. 

’ L Someone who disliked her enough to wish her dead,” 
said Barry. 

"That's an awful thing m say/" said Phillipc. "She was a 
wonderful woman. I . . I. . . "He struggled for composure. 

’She was an out spoken person and I , , 1 guess that doesn't 
make for universal popularity " He shook his head again. 
"But for the life of me I can't think of one single acquaint¬ 
ance, one friend who threatened her, certainty not with 
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hudUj ' hara >- R-cfieJ would have ,„ W lne R; , , , , 

no seciEJs . . he Jo ^ k ^ u Rdche| and f had 

1 «« I didn’t , hin ™ * ^ -• or a, 

Js It Possible for someone m y eT ™ T kv i p , 
seen?*' Barry asked. & hl sfaJKf 

^ aft fir? r w ^* 

X^ s - iv »’™ ■*««£?« " n,shi we 

f’fiillipe cjspIriuHj^ 

house, 1 * P ■ s not anywhere near the 

^tTX 2 ^ SS cofr “ «"• w * - — 
•sj* 1S&* 1 *"-** fiSr*^" 

PMhre raiS ed hi* W. "Rachel? 
w " h ^ puffed W/'Tvem^^; Wh ^7 in(a a %h« 

and Mariyn. ' J *' as ^iidting of Shlrfay 

“ A “ fV »ii? M B airy said, 

m* - M;,ri ' 7 o^ *"• “ d * 

no need to tdJ yen, C h-,r c/\ b ’ Phl|J,pe - "There's 

*-m. Bab* s 7.7 d r:r7 ,a - v *r ^ «* <» 

iranaturo giri w ho devel™ I y "' Wdl ’ s!,e ' s 11 ™ther 

Rachel thought , t 7,u,7 " ■»* «. me . 

f be, ■*— * 

her angry. " J t reairv. f ve never seen 

Matiinilly he wouldn't I rhnmrhr 

Wfflpc. hotter rvouldn’t'l n he T J " “*■ 

MW »d eJL2? n, ° U,h - B “' 1 ** — 

*7 el5c , *“ " [ «« home?” BajTv asked 

,? agCn! “ d hi > *»." 

especied her," hd bul the > r hked and 
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How could Phillips he so blind? Kyle thought she was ;i 
prude and Shirley haled her, 

and there was Annand.” 

"Armand?” Barry asked in surprise. "I thoughi he'd 
disappeared years ago," 

“We thought so, (oo. But he came back. Showed up one 
day at the door with a bedroll and knapsack on his back, 
haid he was broke, needed a place to slay. He's become a 
drifter. I'm afraid, Dropping out of society" is what they call 
it now." His lip curled. "In my day it was just plain 
bum. . . , +a 

1 suddenly fell myself going very hoi, Phillips could be in¬ 
dulgent, so uncritical of Kyle, Shirley, Marlyn, everybody, 
bill never, never of Annand- 

■ - now there's a fellow with an ugly temper." Phillipe? 
was saying. "’Flies off. ...” 

"Armand is no such thing/" I heard myself say. Barry and 
Phillipe looked up ai me, '’You arc not suggesting (hat Ar- 
msnd , . . Armand, . , /' 

''Nobody is suggesting anything/’ said Barry quietly. 

The waiter wilh the coffee pot paused again at our lahtc. 
"Is everything all right?' 1 he asked, "Fine," said Barry. The 
two elderly ladies had gone. We were the only ones left and 
the bus boys, with a rank of cutlery. Were setting the tables 
for dinner. 

“Of course," said Barry, "in all this theorizing we have al¬ 
most forgotten the note Rachel left. Do you remember whai 
It saLd, Phillipe?" 

“I don't think 1 wilt ever forget it." Phillipe repeated Ra¬ 
chel’s last written words. 

"Hmmirmi." Barry drummed his lingers on the (able. "1 
wonder , . , J wonder if she wanted to id! me chat she was 
contemplating suicide." 

"Tell youT* Phillipe asked in surprise. 

"ITs not as i[logical as il seems. Many potential suicides 
inform people of their intent beforehand. The belief that 
people who threaten suicide never cany through is a mylh, 
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The far, i< that they are ashing for help, shooting for it. Must 
' them have the subconscious hope that they'll be rescued nt 
the last moment. Maybe that's why Relict wrote m L » | c[ _ 

Why on earth should she tell you and not me? Or Co- 

“Maybe she did Not in sn many words, hut En a round- 
i^ooLit way, A little hint or two. 

Phillips shook his head. "She seemed better ™ Tuesday 
That s what I told Laura/ 1 ' 

“Are you sure'?'’ 

He thought for a moment. "After . . afterwards 1 
teve .t was cause she had come to a decision and she 
duhl» warn me » guess. B,„ „ow. I remember s he did 
* up crying. I had stayed the night with her. She 
apologized for bemg a nuisance.■ Rachel a nuisance 1 She 

■ Sl,£ Mld rd be belter off without her " He 
talked front Barry to me. "Then at breakfast she seemed 

St mff “ ***••• She ' ■ ■" — pain, such 

naked suffering in his eyes. I (linched. "I had no idea, „„ 

fdc^ what ihc really meant/' 

r„”°u f y<Ht d,lin '‘'" said Ba "T "fc-. fhe classic 

remark ol a weeping wife. She wanted reassurance ” 

Kacbel weeping. Rachel a weeping wife who wanted 

reassurance. Once more I had the strange feeling that 

Philhpe was speaking of an acquaintance, urn someone I 

knew. It was a pteture I could not get through ,nv head I 

"W nftVCT seen my mother cry, Never 

■•I Should have known." said Phillipe. staring into space 
J should have known. It's all my fadft T 

I fell drawn into bis remorse In some way I fel, | should 
have known too, | tried to recall the enact'wording of her 
last letter to me. It had been full of Phillipe’s Boston eshibir 
Not a wool about herself, no mention of a fortune gone the 

No bin, „f depression, of meLebolv 
re'y there must have been something, a phrase, a sentence 
lJlat have given me a clue? 
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"“There's no use in going on witJrlhis/' said Barry, ".Sec¬ 
ond guessing. I n sorry J had to rake the whole ihing over 
again. Bui the letter . , * i thought it only fair, , , /“ 

"Yes P M said Phitlipe. "You did the right thing. I'm glad 
you told me about it E wouldn't have wanted it any other 
way." 

Barry began to talk of Iris partner, Peterson, the one who 
had defrauded mother. I taught the words, " Brazil . . 
they ill ink he's got to Be lam , , . hopeless trying to trace 
him _ " 

His voice faded into the background of clinking water 
glasses. My mind kept going over and over Rath-el's letter, f 
have Somethin# to f*:U yt»n . Had it been I he cry of a woman 
at rope's end, a woman in despair who wanted, ytT was 
afraid of taking her own life? Again ! could nor ill that 
image into Mother’s. I seemed to see het face in my mind. 
Those chick brows, the dear eyes, the pronounced jaw, I saw 
her standing on the precipice at Cliffs Hdge, tall and 
straight, the wind loosening a tendril of hair, her eyes staring 
down at the jagged rtjcfcs. Had she jumped? 

Or had someone crept up behind her, someone with hale 
idled eyes, someone lifting strong, determined hands, catch¬ 
ing her unawares in the small of the back, propelling her 
into space and to certain death below? 
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chapter vij 


S^'s^Vash^ 0u *ttw ««« 

i vl as/ie/i in me tray tisrhi of rh„ „ 
noofi. He looked ill aih . ' * * r ^ P^ Sjn g aft 

?■> *“ ■“ *■ 

srs trsrtrr-—£»vz: 

reviv ' Htillipe's guilt Uje 1 t ™ lds “- excejir K 

'“ Shcd «n« Mother had died. I !* * 

I*™ arid"'■-’ lw.wIIm vdmdr° f " olhin8 1,1 had «« 

neath ^ ta the agoe, be- 

J:. w i r : u r fc z p,kt “ — «J 

Sheriff Cook, anyway A J* h f 1 ihuuld "'‘ Wk to 
think?” - huul "> al 'twer. What do yraj 

“No.” I said firmly. "No. let's | eaV e it uu. 
all W lunch, a» i s an ,„ , h ,! ' We wen ' "™£ll « 

Joithts he JdSfcuc mSZuST T * * ^ "* 

“You fed ih aI way7 ..“ 1 ‘" ,lim S ln lhc sheriff.*' 

£'rr <he 5i,cM ^ 5 - 

*■**- 25sr. :sssssjsz 


Shirley 's or Kyle's hostility toward Rachel there would certain¬ 
ly be ugly confrontations, arguments. A whole nest of accusa¬ 
tions a ad denials would be stirred up, and 1 did not want to 
■ List myself in the role of troublemaker. Because these people 
had not liked Rachel did not mean they—or anyone— had imi^ 
dered her. 

When we finally reached the Island, night had fallen un¬ 
der a storm-threatening sky. All through dinner I could hear 
the distant mutter of thunder. In the heavy, oppressive, at 
inosphere we spoke in low tomes as if the sihilance of our 
voices might disturb (he moist ladeu air and release the pent 
up storm upon our heads. After we had Uni shed our meal 1 
usked Coserte if she would come upstairs with me and help 
go through my mother's clothes. It was not that i needed her 
assistance but somehow l could not face going into Rachel's 
room alone She agreed, reluctantly, I thought, and 1 won 
dered what memories she earned, whether she. too, felt 
partly responsible for not having read the signs of Rachel's 
impending self-destruction. 

Nothing had been touched since that first night of my 
return. PhiUipe had no reason to, and the maids who 
routinely cleaned each morning had long since departed. 
Through a quirk of architecture the wash and ebb of die sea 
had always been louder in Rachel's room than elsewhere m 
(be house, and now with the storm coming on, the waves 
seemed to be crashing at the very windows, 

“It's hard to believe she's gone," said Cose tie, setting 
down one of the boxes we had carried up. She stood looking 
around, “it seems like only yesterday she was silting there at 
the dressing tabic, asking me if I minded doing the cooking 
until things got better.' Better. , . . 1 wonder how she feels 
about it now." 

,l k's over for her. Cosene, At least that much is over " 

"Over?" She gave me an odd look, “T don't Chink so. Not 
for Rachel, 1 * 

l knew that her religion promised purgatory to suicides, 
hut I had tk> wish to get entangled in a theological argument, 
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Wertl 0Ver tu <■* wanhfutK. * “I think 1'IJ start here/' { 

do i™ w *m me to do?- Co^tte asked. 

: otJurg. Just sit and keep me Comptay." | smiieJ at hcr 
She sai down on the stool at the dressing table. 

Megan to -slip the plastic covered dresses one by one off 

“Ar^A ' Tu “* ™ d PaCkin ® lhenl lr1 * to*. 

hid / t oj T r ■" U WOUld ' ikt: 10 «“»*?*■ The furs I 
„ ‘ oldP " d! >to *™ld go to Barry's d.-,, JH h, e r. 1 

No she Skid. And then, "] wonder if Marlvn mj E ht 

haveafew of these, She's not got mooli, you know.’’ * I 

hj I hesitated The thought of Marlvn wearing a 

T* ** Maaged 10 ■»' -tottor # «*ed uo 
mcmor >' "Do y™ think they would til her’ 
Mother, | m sure, wore a Jargcr size." 

_5he could take in the scams/’ Cosetto suggested. 

Here was no decent way lo refuse her rwucsi, "It’s a J| 
/ h me Shs “• *0 ‘"rough the bows' an, and pi k 
/' •**»“ she »«"«." I Mid, trying to give a generosny 
o my words I was tar Iron, feeling. ‘ Bui ... hut if she does 

tzssef y(,u ■ ■ - wouw -* —— 

Cttsette nodded “ni do that/’ 

'// *^7'»* work toth a hurried nervousness 1 

nhCsh^ev 1 r‘ ^ <t ™ wilh wha ' m,w seemed a 
ghoulish task Cosette must have fell uneasy, too. for she 

tod gotten up from the stool and was wandering about the 

00 m. from the bed lo the desk ,0 ihe dressing table, eommg 

0 J ccr L> Vcr my shoulder ai the wardrobe 

All the while the thunder grew louder and nearer One 

to* »,IV filled and I was starting on the other when the ihun- 

dvr began lo crackle and explode directly overhead 

. u.ITTT * brok *"'“ said G"**- totfjwl 1* she spoke 

drivT mu, /h T!’ b ’" ,Wing ** drapCrieS in “ bl “ ">‘ 

T ra n . ’ bu ™ d 10 "■ W"8« tod corne loose and 

stead ot the wmdow opening inward it had gone outward I 
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kan cd across the sill to catch the frame as it banged against 
(Jlc shutter. The wet wind caught me in its fwy, heating at 
my face, clawing at my hair, mucking the breath from my 
lungs The crazy lightning zigzagged and danced over the 
stone outcroppings of the walls, on the rocks anti the angry 
foaming sea below. It was a wiki night, as wild as any I had 

seen. 

The window kept slipping from my grasp and finally* hav¬ 
ing managed to catch the bottom iratne* it stubbornly 
refused to come to. I tugged and lugged at it. straining into 
the screaming wind. 

Suddenly I had the weird sensation that my feci were no 
longer solidly planted on the floor. I had become suspended 
in time, in spate,, and [he room behind me,, the wardrobe, 
CosetLe, reality itself had disappeared, leaving the demon 
itonn and me alone engaged m a life and death struggle. A 
diabolical evil weened to ride the night wind, a raging force 
determined to drag me into its grinding maw. 1 found myself 
clinging to the window, dizzy with the roar of the sea, fight¬ 
ing, fighting with every ounce of strength, 

I do not know how long the illusion lasted, a moment, 
perhaps thirty seconds, and iben there was a slight lull and f 
swung the window toward ine. I closed it, fastening it lightly 

When l turned back Co&eTte was standing in the middle of 
the room hugging her arms. "It s cold in here,” she said 
"U’s suddenly become terribly cold." 

L_ The window ... the window was open," 1 said. 1 went to 
the bathroom and parted my wet face and hair dry with a 
towel. 1 noticed my hands were shaking. My face in the mir¬ 
ror Looked Strangely white. Was it some kind of psychic ex 
pc Hence I had gone through at the window? No, l [old 
myself, I wasn’t the least hit psychic. I ought lo leave dial 
kind of thing for Cosctte, The wind and the height had made 
me. dizzy. Nothing more 

1 had Started packing die third box when the lights 
flickered. "What now?" I groaned. 
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Cnsc,,e " Ils been uj 

lt!o,. rC *" plam,nS '» - new one put „ 

if>'- I 'Ti,r“| S1 ?’ P T ' ht f 0 "" has 4hr “>™ *> enmi load or 
£ Hie deemed workings of Slorm House hod alwa, 
bc:,rt a mystery to me. 

“No, i don't ice how.” 

h im aid h",'^ "2 ° f ^ dresses - ■*»•* from Ad 
. g ?. and hud Maned on the second Huff of (he wardrobe 

“ 

' Hl:r ™ lc * *® tremulous, unfamiliar 

hinted ,o look a , her. Her Iaas h 

IheTJT' “ Wha ' “ i,? ” ' “*• "A™* you 

X-u here • "* »«“«* .. r« . 7 

“Wflto is here?” 

'* achel - Rachel is here!” she whispered 
7f s,ared * «»* “'her for the space of five seconds I 

li“h»rh m tr TT* T P, " g ' n>ra ”> “ kl «*’ Nolh - 

^ t 4 " fai fri * 1#eDad « «* thin the 

, ( 0St ' ,e - J Co *«« “ho never flinched a. ,he sight of 

Wn0d - T 0t *•■». «W w«y of lace and quivering -'gS 
course she is.” I answered fc , light . careless voice a voS 
that would not have forded , child. ”Thj s room ' ■■ nlyi 

and made a sweeping motioa. ”.. was hers. Everything jj 

hi. N w ' f c CtKe,le - it? The cold, rhe terrh 

“* to,d of fh ‘- She’s come hack. She’s here in th s 

room, watching us.” m ( " 1S 

■n,e lights wen. our. Suddenly and without warning The 
darkness was streaked with flashes of lighlnrng playing along 
he draperies. A peal „l ihundcr exploded, shaking ihe^walls* 

TA ^*- Tfc roid c «~ k * £££* 

I " d "** ,n,cnse ' W '"® the bone. ’’Candles.” 
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"They're on the mantel. ' Cosette said- ‘I - . .1 can't . - - 
could you get IhcmT* 

But I could not move - cither, f seemed fooled, grown to 
I he spot there beside the wardrobe just us I lutd heen at the 
window. 

"She did rU)i die :i natural death." Cos?tte T s voice was 
Iwarsc "Those are the ones who come hack . . ■ come back 
from the grave. They don't slay buried. they don't, ..." 

J 'Cosettc f" My voice was desperate with fear. “‘ PI ease .!' 
Use thunder crashed and I put my hands to my ears 

A bony hand f cold 3s ice, grasped my wrist. A scream 
rose m my throat and died when I saw, in a throb ot light¬ 
ning, that the hand was Cose tie's In I he weird shimmer ol 
light her face was a waxen mast, 

"Lei’s leave," I said, "Yon were right. We can ’inish up 
tomorrow. ‘' 

But she held on to my wrist with an iron grip. "Look! slue 
L-xdai med. 

"Where? What?" 

"There by the window," she whispered in my ear 

The curtains were moving, rippling in the draft, as i! 
?,i]rrcd by a ghostly hand The light shimmered behind diem. 

"] don't see anything." My wonts were a whisper, too. 
"There’s nothing the re." 

"Don't you sec hcrT' Cosene breallied in my tar ‘She s 
wearing the long brocade, her favorite dress, the one she was 
buried in," 

"No , , . no, - ♦ 

A blinding white flash Ml up the room. And there outlined 
against the curtains was the figure of a woman in profile, 
tall, poised, the coronet of hair, the straight imperious nose. 

" Rachel f" Cosctte screamed 

Panic swallowed me m one horrendous* gulp and my heart 
seemed to splinter into a thousand shards And then 
darkness. "No . no. . * 1 turned and started to the door, 

stumbling, my shins catching the sharp edge of a box. My 
arms went out in keep myself from falling and 1 found that I 
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was grappling with something soft and niu™ -1 

■evil, mjtievoleni iL M^, '■ , ' P sonjethiaif 

«thrust h frolfl me |ld J;‘ l "f fr !nm > >"™i. I LOa | d 
me in the dark and r Uiung ro my face, my ha-tr, enfoJdii? 
c . , 4 ™ <™We wmgi of black temr 

Suddenly the lights we n a rut tl, 

light was so swift it uunnV , [ra " s '' 10 " f r«m dark In 

-w ** wteTjf T* 71 7 * f, J 

toif Wfci. into the- wardrobe w' t bc ' ' hai walk «*. 
toy mother's tubes. A hvstencal sob' 1 ' 1 ' n l,r,e al 

~ - .». iszzzzs 

She not there. J 

Gone, Vanished like Radius gh 0s[ 

My hand went to my throat, -fossae - i , .1 

steps forward, e ‘ ' ■ - i ta ok a feu 

J 

eyelids were shut tn a bloodies fJc Cid ^ ^ ^ 
thought she was dead Rnt t d f J moment I 

in her throat. She had only hiTmlt' l,ea ' in e fai c!l 

<*? 1 *- —- * SX5J7 ,nm w falla 

«ycs 7ZZ J£ 1 S ‘I “ d !’ er ,C - V ha " da W>=n to 

water. J cradled her head j„ ^ i alhri " , “ m arK * S‘" a glass ol 
her lips. Her eyes were shift- ^ pr ^ sed lflc glass to 
stunnedway. "Dnnk some of (fiti"* T ^ a * ja7ed - 

^ tto water, her teeth scraping the ^“™ Wndad ***** 
meer mine' 1 ’' 8 '" 6 me/ ' She Said - rolI “* tor eyes upward « 

awhile? I can get you a* pillow^"" ^ here fo1 

"Y* ' goner' she asked, ig*,™* my queslion . 

*?Z ZF'ZZ'** ££ W * “ ■"*« to*!- 

her?" yes bumn * ,nto mine. "You saw 

'Kern let me heln .. 






4 'No . . , wait. Answer my question." Her voice was still 
thick with tear. 

"T \ think so ... I don't know, ft was hard u> tell . . . 
the lightning . the curtains, the shadows, could have made 
a kind of pattern, something that looked like a woman." 

"You saw Rachel," she said. "You saw her just as l did." 

J said nothing My mind turning inward pictured the 
lightning Hooding the room again, the curtains billowing. I 
saw rhe outline, the familiar shoulders, the slope of ihe neck 
under the heavy hair. Had it been Rachel's ghost or had my 
terrified brain, saturated with Cosette’s own fear, her insist¬ 
ent suggestion, conjured up a vision of my dead mother? 

JH Tl was only the lightning," 1 1 said. 

"No. She was here." She took my arm and brought lier 
face close, looking into my eyes. Her own were feverish, as if 
she were ill, I could fee! (he tremor of her body in her lunch. 

"You know what that means, don't you?" she asked. 

"No,” I said, my mouth gone dry, "No " 

"The dead only come back when they have died a violent 
death/' she repeated. 

“She committed suicide, Is that what you mean?" 

"No. For that she would have to stand judgment before 
God I never wanted in believe Rachel took her own life. 
Never really believed il. And now I'm sure." She bent even 
closer. I could see a fine Sine of hair above her mouth. "Ra¬ 
chel did not cast herself into the sea. Someone threw her 
there. She was murdered. " 
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CHAPTER VIII 


7 halfpacked bo *“-*» """bled Clones 
J w«M down to the kitchen f„ r a cu „ 0 , 

,cq a > r chc the kettfe had boiled and the tea 

' ™ uld . ™ lh « H»d gained her corn- 

t r T umed [ ° h=r twg * and * •“«* 

r u ,iJ > stlc poured us e*ch j C up, 

J^ ailed “ nlil she was walcd - “A-c you reeling beller?" I 

"cLle m a "- n f T" She “"M f “«* sugar. 

Ssud, watching her carefully ,h wh;ii did 

yuuraean when you said that my mother was ™ Jr 

She shook her head. "I don't know. 1 WIS lllghte „ cd „ 
ut> you know Nomcitijng. . . j” 

‘‘Mo, l don't inovt anything." Her voice was firm -Wh-u 

k7 i . T? "V™ *“ 1 *•»•« *»« h> believe 2 
crec . . it s hard for me to accept [hat " 

, ™ - votl so positive/^ 1 protested 

D,d |? Inevcr fitted before in my life Maybe I did." 

IV, you believe R&chd was murdered?* 1 

She did nut answer. Her spoon wenr round and round in 
the cap making a slow whirlpool 

can'! «"* y ““. t(Un ’ t 10 lait ab °« h." I said. "But you 
™ ' blsnK raf t,,r wanting lo know And you did say ' 

I was mu of my mind. I didn', know what 1 was saving 
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to Lake one 1 *; life is a mortal sin. Of course, I'd rather 
believe someone else did it.” 

“Who, , . V 

“No otic/’ She bulked directly at me. ,L No ore. Thai's the 
whole point. No une “ She drank her lea in small sips, purs¬ 
ing her lips. 

“Mother wrote a letter to Unde Barry before she died,” ! 
said 1 told her what the letter had said. “Do you have any 
idea what she wanted to see him about?* ’ 

She shook her head. “None.” She got tip and brought out 

a pU'ne of cookies. 

I helped myself to one. “Tell me about Rachel's Iasi day, 
Cosette. W'Uat kind of mood was she in, how did she 
behave?” 

“She seemed like she was finally Coining nut of the blues. 
She aie a little something at lunch. She had gotten awfully 
Thill. Would hardly touch her food for the longest lime. And 
I ... 1 was glad to see her eating, even though it was. only a 
cup of chowder. I didn’t sec her again until around live. She 
came into ihe kitchen and said she was going for a walk I 
said, ‘It's chilly nut, Will you be warm enough?' She was 
wearing her brown suede jacket. '! think so," she stud I 
won’t be long.' And shat was the Inst . . . the last words she 
spoke to me.” 

I munched slowly on the cookie. “Did you know how 

Marlvn felt about Rachel?” 1 suddenly asked. 

- ^ 

Her eyes widened “What da you mean?” 

I told her then about my encounter with Marlyn the night 
[ had seen her outs ids' Phi Ili pc’s door. 

Cosette s face turned a fiery red. “Pin going to have to 
speak to that girl/" she said, her lips drawn m a line. 

“You don’t think she could have gotten angry enough 
to. , . 

“No,” She cut me off sharply. 

“She might have gotten it into her head that if PhiIlipc was 
a widower, „ , /" 

“No!” 
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J.T*! l,,r a Again i, seemed to me 

Xm™ “™ sua " y **"** abolJI M "'y" ™i a 

4 ai7 ^ ri>n ^ of yoor mother.” Co.sehe 

“ • „ Shc W0S fresh-smart-alecky. Likc Anna „ d ., 

Iasi with 9 meaningful jooJc. s 

" T ^ ‘7 'I 7 d " rC " 5iVC ' Am,!nd hatt S 00 * 1 '^on 

• ; I<> to be smart-alecky, as you call ii. He ™ 

humiliated, made ui fuel worthless,*" j 

-n>ey took him *. They dw'tfcdr best fa, him - Sll „ 
WKat her head »d drained rhe tea cup. "And Ihey took him 

Mother had no objecljons?” 

Oh , , , she was scornful. Vou know how she felt shout 
people, especially young people who have no purpose in 

bee!?™ „/“' V ' ’ hatCl1ask t l“ cs,io "- h* it bad 

7,! 00 "/ ™ nd tver "ICC our talk with Barry. -Did 
Mother and Armaml quarrel . . . before she died?" 

Ye». As a matter of fact they did. It wW, anythin* new 

i„™? b ' “ cepI thls a b, E «w- ’ could hear than shout- 

^■’hat were they fighting about?" 

I have no idea. The one thing I don’t do is listen at 

y lcS ’ 1 Covered tong ago, the less you know what's 
going tyn T rhe better off y Q y arc.' 1 

I got up and emptied the last of my tea in the sink I Based 
n»."Tsaid ' LNC ‘ aP "' Th£y W£re P ™ habl > “*»% about 

"Could be/" 

ArL.177 I Ttlerc 5 0,10 ,,ling you mus ' “O’ to undcrsland 
Amu,ml did not like Rachel. Bui he would neve, 
never. , ± 4 * 

Mer eyebrows lifted. "Who said he would?” 

^wckr, the subject there, and a few minutes later I wen. 
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By morning the fain had Stopped and after breakfast I set 
out for Fisherman 1 s Cove where Cosette said that Armand 
had gone earlier. The Cove was an (he lee side of the Island, 
a good (wo miles from the house Wc had not gone there 
much as children because, as I have said, the Cove's people 
were unfriendly Their aloofness, as 3 remembered Fhtllipe 
once telling us T was tiue to a dispute between the fishermen 
and his father, the men claiming squatter's righls and 
iTiillipe’s father insisting that the property belonged legally 
and exclusively to the Tourands. He had never succeeded m 
evicting them and when he died, Phillipe, easy going and 
more tolerant, let the whole matter die. Still the biller words, 
the court suits were not forgotten and the fishermen would 
have nothing to do with us who lived at (he house In the 
end, however, they moved of their own accord—for 
whatever reason we never knew—and their small cottages 
had stood empty for the past ten years. 

There were two paths to the Cove, a shorter one going 
through the wood and another crossing a rock strewn 
meadow, meandering over dunes of decomposed granite to 
the shore where it followed the high cliff to the Cove. I chose 
the latter I was in no particular hurry lo see Armand and I 
wanted time to think about whal 1 was going to say to hi in. 1 
had been walking feu perhaps fifteen minutes when S 
rounded the point where die Cove came into view a half mile 
away. The small cluster of huts, eight in all, some on stills, 
some clinging to the side of the hill, huddled together along 
the rim of the pebbled beach. It was too far for me to see 
whether the Camvrlh or Armand were there at (he pier 

As I stood there 1 heard Ihe sound of barking. Looking 
over my shoulder I saw two dogs, (he mastiffs which 
guarded Storm House at night, racing down from a distant 
dune. Somehow they had gotten loose. I watched them for 
perhaps half a inmate, then turned and quickened my pace. I 
had no wish to meet up with those vicious animals again. As 
I hurried along I could tell they were getting closer and 
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^ har ba ?'“ 8 ' ,ippi " 8 bark was disrina and 

r.cT Sl ’“” d ‘ ,f 11 bnS ‘ ICtl ,he l,ai,s u ‘> «ie hack of my 

I swiveled my head aruunf) They were some fifty yards 
iJchrnd bouudmg along fl* path . hading straight for 
for a moment I Stared in disbelief and Uie'n 1 turned and 
gan to run in the direction of the Cove where I could find 
shelter. Fear gave wings to my fee,. 1 ran, niy coat Happing 
at m> knees. my hair flymg in the wind. The path was stonv 

,f ^ ;J 175* P “' h * ad 1,unled down the sandy slope to 
the beach, ktcJurtg my shoes off as i went 

They were right behmd, I, seemed that I con Id smell their 
ho . sour breaths. leeJ the nip of their slavering teeth in the 

: r ,7 egs 1 ^ aion *^ p aekcd i^e of ^e 

outgo,ng ride, my legs pumping, die wind whistling my 

ears, my lungs constricted with fire. "Armand I At 

Prions breath, a shout for help. The first hut was 
ntLtr, su tar[aE[7in^3v c]nse„ 

I wasn't going to make it. 

I began to unbutton my raincoat as I ran, slipping „, tl of 
i. I he dogs Were at ray heels now. I whipped about hurling 
the coal at iheir snarling faces. Without pausing to see whal 
appened I wheeled and ran, skipping through the shallow 
toamrag (Keakeo into the sea. They were harking wildly 
V w. tnuraphantly as they carac bounding into the water J- 
nr me. The raincoat had only given me a handful of sec- 
I plunged into the next wave, the icy shock knocking 

Uba ! 7' lefl . “ r *™*h finra my throat. Instinctively I 
inhaled, keeping my mouth closed as 1 went under. 1 began 
to swim out, out and away front those scissor-]ike raws' I 

mns “* fcp •-* «“«* weights, my sodden 
clothes dragging at my amis and legs like nets of seaweek 

Thc^cold was terrible. 1, sucked ,he very marrow from my 

M.v strokes were getting feebler and feebler, I began re 
swallow water as I went under. 1 fought, coughing and spit,,. 
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tcriiig lo the surface amt rolled -over on my back. I lay there 
floating, staring up at the skv, an infinitely cold and cruel ex¬ 
panse of gray, 1 wondered if tine dogs had followed me, 1 did 
not Think they would. 1 had known even labradors and span¬ 
iels, water loving dogs, who had been intimidated hy ihe 
waves, J lifted my head and, treading water, looked toward 
the shore, 1 had not come as far as 1 thought, t could see the 
dogs and there was a man with them, "Hie man 1 recognized 
ax Kyle I waved my arm hut he had his back to me. He was 
chaining the dogs together. 

I let the lent large roller catch me and it carried me 
shoreward Kyle ran out to meet me. "Whlli happened? 1 ' he 
asked as he helped me up. 

'‘The . . ddddogs . . I said, through chattering teeth. 
, they .. . they g . . . got loose. " ( was shivering and shak¬ 
ing so I could not continue. The dogs had been fastened, 1 saw , 
to a rusting post sticking out of the sand 

■ 1 Here,” he said, taking off his jacket. He threw it about 
my shoulders, " You'll have to get out of those wet things or 
you’ll freeze to death." 

"No. . ."I said* a sudden vision of myself naked before 

his eyes. 

"If you don't freeze, you'll catch pneumonia Come 
along."* He put his amt about my sh mil deft. 'Til "build a fire 
in the hut and you can stay there while I go hack to (he 
house and get you a change." 

"No. . ."It was a very weak "no." I felt dial I could 
scarcely make it to the hut lei alone hack to the house. 

"All right. I’ll send Marly n back, then. Yon can t stand 
here all day and argue." 

I had to lean on him as he led me to the hut. I was drained 
of strength „ so miserable with cold. The hufs large room was 
empty except for a few rolling produce crates, a soiled mat¬ 
tress in the corner and an iron pot-bellied stove. % W was 
strong with the smell of mildew and decomposed fish. Kyle 
broke up one of die crates, cracking the boards, ucrus^his 
knees and throwing them into the stove. I Matched hiip .from 
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the d °"„ ‘ What votl d ™"f nn this side of the Island 
anyway’ he said. 

• I was looting for Armand." I answered, suddenly 
remembering. The thought that Amiand was close by made 
me less apprehensive of Kyle. “Cosefie said he was a, the 

••His boar* gage from the dock,” Kyle said, turning 
nit. He 5 probably sailed over to the mainland. 11 

He must have seen the disappoiniment in my face, 
g. essed at my uneasiness. "I won’t touch ; ta 
’l oti d., 1 , , have to stand at iho door like a lost lamb.-' 
walked over to the grimy-paaed window and looked oui 
couW see the wooden pier, the wale, lapping at the sphn- 

, d p ®' n *f ihe ™'- v <*»« moored there was a partially 
sunkcn dtagSty- There was no sign of the Caravette * 

... Ttle ri ?- W ” a ,on * “,«* ca(c hing, bui Kyle kept nursing it 
along and finally a small drift of black smoke emerged from 

ihe stove s door In mother moment the boaitfs caught with 
a satisfying crackle, 

’ Td advise you got out of those things right away - said 
Mlc. going to the door Til hum " 

I stood in front of the stove, now healing the room with a 
surprising rapidity and pulled my clothes off. feeling ,| K 
warmth slowly returning lo my frozen body. I sl.ppid „„ 
y , jacket, wh.ch reached to my knees and gulfed a crate 
up to llte stove. Sitting there watching the orange flames cat 

through the wooden slats, I calculated thai f had a wail of a, 
fea.s;i an hour. 

Now that I was w atm. I began lo feel very sleepy, my 
cyehds drooping, my head swaying forward I looked*, foe 
mattress in the comer foe tuft, of dirty stuffing Tagore 
rom where it had been tom. J wanted desperately to go to „ 

O ho down to Close my eyes and sleep and sleep. It was prob¬ 
ably mil or vermin, I told myself. My head sank lower and 
ower. Suddenly I caught myself toppling forward. I gave „„ 
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ind went over to the mattress, sinking down upon its musty, 
lump soft ness, Curled up in a tight hall. I let sleep overtake 
me. 

I awoke to the touch of a hand on my shoulder. My star 
tied eyes flew open to meet Kyle's, liquid with desire. 1 
opened my mouth to scream and Kyle pressed the sound 
hack with a large, hairy hand. "Mariyn couldn't pet away," 
he said. He was kneeling beside me. 

“You’re lying," I said when he had taken his hand away, 

"No, it's (he truth/' he said, pointing.. "Sec, t brought 
your Clothes .' 1 

I struggled to my knees and tried to get up. but he held me 
down, "Let me go? 1 ' P said m angry revulsion. 

"Is that the thanks I get for saving your life?" 

"Thank you P " 1 said. "Now, please go," 

"Some gratitude. Croon you can do better than that." He 
pulled me toward him. his eyes reddened pinpoints in the 
sc mid ark. My hand came up and bit him with every ounce of 
my renewed strength. He staggered back, Before he could 
recover 1 was on my feel running toward the door. He 
caught hold of the jacket sleeve, tearing it from me. I Hung 
the door open and came face to face with Arm and. 

For the space of a few seconds ail three of us stood frozen 
in a tableau, Kyle at my back with his hand on my empty 
sleeve, I, the jacket half pulled from my naked bthdy, and Ar- 
rnand on the threshold. The first to move was Armand. it 
was, a slight move, jusi the shifting of his eyes, They traveled 
over me and then lo Kyle. 

[ drew the jacket together. "Armand . . /' I pleaded, I 
could noi bear what I knew he must be thinking. 

‘We’re having a party/' said Kyle, "And you're not in- 
vited. 1 ' He tried to pull me back. 

"No, . ! He's lying!" I exclaimed, "He’s . . I . . had to 

run from the dogs . - . and ... he was supposed . . supposed 

lo get my clothes. /’ Panic, a fear that Armand might 
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belike Kyle twisted my tongue I0 

bete/^n *“* ****'•" K > k " w « don't want y 

"The busier’ was a mistake. Armani pushed me asig, 
and drove Ids fist squarely into Kyle's jaw. I, all happened,, 
™ movement. Kyle reeled, holding his jaw a look „ 
shock on hi. face. ] felt s,ck. Them was someth,ng degrading 
■n that scene, my standing there in that short jacket Ha 
soded mattress bchtnd me. and Armand bavmg !0 hi, Kylel 

hi r„ , I™ Cllt ™ ? ” asfwd Arn ’«" d - I'ls body tensed, 

the sid lT ' d ° a 1 " 5 “ ,deS A Smail pU,Se w4s beating a, 
yie side of his mouth. 6 * 

Nothing, ■’ said Kyle rubbing his jaw. “Nothing “ He cave 
me a venomous look. "T should have let the dogs have you 
,^ C "! *brough the door, slamming it behind him. Armani 
stated at u fora long moment and then started to leave 
W * ft - ■ ' Amand t . . please. . ■< 

lie turned, his dark face a mask. The only living thing tn „ 
wem hose eyes, black and tilled with contempt. ' * 

Please ... lei me explain, 4 * 

He said nothing. | began to talk, the words at first ,| nw 

r n t faster and fetcr - s * ,,,iin K«^ »= 

n a flood, telling h,m how the dogs had pursued me how 
Ses “ and ,h ™ * une hack 10 lh(; bouse fir my 

Armand listened, his express,on never changing, his eyes 

“ ' ■* f *“' *■' ' • That's all," | finished Z“ 
know how you could possibly , hm k that Kyle and I • ■ ' 

ShII he remained silent. The fire thestovc caught a dry 

evl fh r d Up ’ fl »™ I^Ping in Armani 

eyes His silence was terrible A condemnation, a denial in- 

w'l X*hr^f ' ° 1L " d ni ” le " Why di ‘ in ’' he S P^ '« 

was lifcClhe gray empty s k, I had looked up jmo an hour 
before. Merciless, I drought, uncaring 

Evcryihmg inside me seemed to crumple into misery I 
Misery lor the day. my High. Kyle’s lascivious assault’ Ar¬ 
ound s implacability It was all too much. I began to'ety 
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upenly, unashamed What did ii matter? I was crying for all 
the ill * rs ihar had gone wrong. My mother's death, the un¬ 
certain Me s surrounding it, Shirley s and Mfldyo's hostility, 
rosette scaring me half tn death. 

! fell Annand touch my shoulder* his arm go around me 
is he drew me gently to him, where l went on crying against 
the rough wool of his sweater. “’It'sall fight, Larry,” he said. 

I had ont been called Larry in eighi long years. It was Ar- 
ia,aid's name for me. ‘•It's going to be all right " His words 
ci me off into another fit of painful sobbing, finally 1 lilted 
my head and through a blur of tears saw iht 1 face that 1 once 
lnew, the smilc : the warm, lender sympathy in the eyes, the 
loo$t that had been given to me and to me alone when I had 
hurt myself or had been scolded. 

3 knew then, as I knew the fingers of my hands, that Ar- 
iiland’s face, that look had never left me. Unknown to 
myself, ! bad carried d around in my heart from Switzerland 
in France to the Cote dc Azur to Venice to Algiers, and all 
the other strange and etolic places I had been. It was Ar- 
mand's face which had stood between me and the others, 
iicorge, Leon, Charles, the men who wanted to love or 
marry me, or both. AU had been refused 3 never really knew 
why—I had been fond of them—until this moment. 

Arm and was the reason. The Arrnand 1 had known. And 
however I might rationalize, explain, find excuses, Amiand 
was the reason, too, for my staying on at Storm House, a 
place rhat had turned unfriendly, peopled with my cremits. 
Looking up at lum. I felt thal there was no problem I could 
not solve, no fear [hat I could not overcome. I wanted to 
keep that look forever. 

Bui already (he moment was passing, had passed with the 
shadow that moved across Ami and’s face. He stepped away 
from me. “You’d better get dressed, 1 " he said in a pnlite 
voice. "HI walk you hack, if you like. '' 




CHAPTER IX 


1 had " I,l » *" tell fhiilipe ahottl the doss hu . 

Minu uut in the (dimg he mail havq sensed ihai Kyle’s res 

^ M J tV m ' Md b '“ SinS - He P resse<1 »* far derail 
fillinus T> h” C * 'u Ihe Whulc *'“? was out. Phillipe wj 
. rlnl ' 5 i ; ^ du S s - he «*t would have g„. He did not 
k„<™ how they had managed « c „ loose, hu, he w s no 
havmg .here arormd fc pJace . ^ saiw ,\^ '"J 

^meorre tor the sake of guarding a few amides ’ 

A(i tw Kyle, he too would have to leave 
The nerve of that man, the rotten Jtervd He and Shirlev 
1 *?.£“ Ck “ d K e !,f f f * e Wand. The faster the heller." * 


no 


1 P m tcsied in dismay, feetrns more thm 

f*f lA * a .***** r * rUcr “1 don't want you 1o do that He’s 
hetti jour triend tor sn lung 1f 

^ “ “ TW * *»•** ■» for his 

IT ** “f 1 IO him TeM him *« I don't ap. 

^Lwrare his advances. Thai will he enough. Af.er all I 
should he gone m a few days." ’ 

rim. in°h lW IOP hiS lHat ' s,id Pt,,lli ( w W, had been si,- 
dD * ™ ** SO' “P “od began piltjne up M j 

down. The dev,I! Thai man ... I would have gotten rid of 

pie. "* “ WUrld “ -• * p- 
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"PtiiLlipc, T'ct feel icmMe if I were the cause of breaking 
up your friendship, your association." 
fc 'A fine friendships a fine association/’ 
bl Just talk to him. That will he enough,’ 1 
"That I'll certainly 4o/’ 

1 don't know what Phillipe said to Kyle, but he never 
touched me again. His eyes, though, whenever we happened to 
iiicei were eloquent with undisguised hatc. And Shirley, hav¬ 
ing beard of the episode tK-yle’s version, no doubt) berated 
nic that evening when she found me alone in the library 
"Hypocrite/* she hissed at me. "Playing around with a mar¬ 
ried man. If it hadn't been for Armand. , , This lime I did 
not demean myself by arguing with her, but turned my hack 
and! left the room, 

A man came to get the dogs the nest morning. I saw him 
from the kitchen window, a stocky man with a scarf wound 
around his neck, as he look them down to the dock, the huge 
beasts straining at their leashes. The thought struck rne as I 
watched the man struggling to get (hem into the waiting boat 
that die dogs might have broken liaise on the night my 
mother died and had attacked her. causing her to fall from 
Cliff's Lidge. But later when I discussed it with Cosene, she 
uud thal no such thing had happened- Evert if the dogs had 
heen al large, they knew Rachel well, she said, as Rachel of' 
ten fed them In fact, Cosettc added. when Phi Wipe had first 
brought the dugs to Tourand Island he had made a point of 
everyone getting acquainted with them as a precaution 
against their turning on a member of the household 

Laier, out of curiosity, I strolled around to the back of the 
house where the dogs had been kept behind a chain link 
fence. Bob was cleaning out the kennels. A fall, thin buy of 
eighteen, he greeted me pleasantly by tugging at his cap. He 
lud the targe, vacant eyes of the not-loo-hrighi, hut when I 
asked him if he had been at the house when ihe dogs got 
loose, he answered intelligently enough. ‘’No, m am. Dad 
kept me at home to help with painting the bam J heard 
about them dogs/ 1 He scratched his head with the bill of his 
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™ a n" Ai " ' ” £V “ h * PPe " ed befote - Tl “™ I 

Tt e dng chain, were still th™. 3 * wefL . Ih , M) „ rf 

w - ^ 1 "—*«ti. ** ^ zn 

, P lhclr chauis lf they had broken loose they mu \, 
-e done so from * tonps , ^ ^ + 

Ihtn, There was no break. They had not been ben" 3 
damaged. -Were the dogs always hastened to th^r°[ 

a day” "**“ ** w “ <«• «" « Ihe ran twicj 

The run went around in a cirelc on the inside of the 

L ' nLe ' 31 ,C3S1 sl * feet. -Do von supp OS *| 

coyJd deaf this fence?*’ ' PP^^B 

I" » w!d bllfk'Jl f ' * big sf,octt -'' hc “W- POintJ 

uwTln s' l *- Tbe f **» «" el**ri«S 

n lrt V° eV4J ‘ thc <luss had to work free 

,'Jf, i0u '’ 5 lhe y ™>ld ™ have jumped the fence 

Lntess someone had turned ihe electricity off! 

Rj-hhemiely (>n pu rposCi Fof , „ - * 

and the dogs did no, know. , w *s a 

’ S T **> 1,3(1 b <*" «»f« k> n«ack. I 

syr^tir r , tus ° f r ,e ■* * eh -hI 

demoniacal gargoyle over the iMgcILd* ^"h fte muilT 
P-ned Windows, blank raised eyes, and , had tire t^e ^l 
so i« that I was being watched. Behind one of those sigh,. I 
less glass eyes was a seeing. living one SomeonTaT , 
vcD -no,non, knew where I watt, who, I was dome gu s^J 
perhaps who, I was saying. Juried by the |££Trf 
htorm House I felt like an antnta, in the mead™ 7^5 1 

p eSi 'feature, a creature silently honied 
, W8S " ot 3 n “ tnn3 t f. Thar's what I told myself „v,r 

Shiriev's^ 1 ’ 5 ' 7" a " VlW ro tflghten, to harm me'> 
sine L.%7*. ^““""^"yJtttOous. ho, she tv, isn't !„! 

• Kyle. Marly,,? 1 dtd no, think that n,y behavior toward 
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ilit-m, however antagonistic, was. the litirui tt? provoke 
violence. 

Yet the fading nageed ai ntc whenever 1 met Maiiyrfs 
eye*, whenever I sal down to dinner with Shirley and Kyle- 
Had one nt them something to do with nn- mother’s death? 
It mi my presence at Storm House, my closeness to Rachel 
and Phillipe, might make whoever it was uneasy and Wary. I 
did mu want to go to Phi dipt with my fantasies, l had 
already been the cause, though not intent ion ally, of a near 
disruption m his association with Kyle. As for Castile, she 
had Firmly squashed the subject the night of the; storm. 
’'That’s the whole point,'" she had said, ", . , no one " 

In the end 3 decided to speak lo Armand. Itc had returned 
to his old aloofness and I wasn’t sure he would want to listen, 
but l: could lose nothing by trying. So I got up very early the 
tuzjU [iu.irnmg and caught him as he was leaving the kitchen 
t'nr the Cove. 

“Do you mind if I walk with you?" 1 asked. 

“| don’t mind/’ he said. Those were the same words he 
had used so many years ago. when as a small boy he hud 
finally chosen to accept me. it gave me courage 

It was a hazy, sunlit day, the first warm one in nearly a 
week, Slid the water taking color from the sky was a washed 
milky blue. Far out on the horizon a pair of white sails 
lacked to the wind "How are you doing with the 
CoroveUe?" I asked as an opener. 

"I'retty good." 

"Will you take me lor a sail one of these day*?" 1 asked, 

"If you like- " 

Making conversation with him was not going lo be as easy 
as 1 had thought, I swallowed and. made the plunge. "What 
do you think of the Brennans?" 

He looked rather surprised- L ‘KVle and Shirley? Why do 
you ask 1 *" 

“I , . .1 just wondered." 

Tf you have any kind of memory — which I doubt you 
already know that 1 never particularly liked either of them," 
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;;Npitedfd Rachel.”] ^ ‘- md she V 
talcrnied them, i ^juess M.. ( th ™ 
wf,™ 5he was alive - eV V ’* Kn ' t h 

He stopped and looked at rue Wr h ,a 
ifie path bordered on cach * ide hv h .^ come ln a tl 

*« tod fed T " ofrw **-^ 

■oUfa M a ' PPUl " wm ™ Ihe pi 

-Zr "'^ '?/" 7. SOnW *^ ? " he asked 

I ■ u \ y ! norhl ^ definite ■ r . \ust a fed in. 

■ kqpt staring at me hi' g eyes blacis m- ' 

Irkc opaque gj^s *‘i , Jm F*n 

‘u.i * ; s ' f * ■ - 1 waa wondenng. „ ,l 
wondering what?” * 

1 h,fcf him then hf)kV 1 siiSDCClBri m ,, _ . 

^henetely ytled. bow de™/ I » m,el " " ave 
‘hsliked her, especially Shirley ' Brennans had 

hJ22?“ Shirfcy '* ^*™**<T- he said, whed 1 

^srs'*r uo “ ““ - j 

mard said, looking down „ n^^Kyln t* ,l,en -‘’ ** 
skirt chaser/' Kj ^ 15 a P r erty nokuiotl 

■‘YpuTintX's^, ** ““ Cflrl j 

or alvZ'tr to "S"®* ° f hr ' 

me as an A-onc ncumiic But *•- h 1 t0Lked - sht suikes 
lo <‘>f people.” ' ■• he shrugged, . so area 

*£ 7 £,;. . l r°" 11 “ ■%■ ho. I jus, have to 

Thar Rachel didn't iumn r ' 

'Tes. 1 * 

You don', agree?” I asked. 

1 , rhc was suicide/' 

' There was a letter she wrote - r , h 

”J, could have meant anything,"” he saidf “l^hlofc*you aft 
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clutching at straws. You don't want to believe she fell apart 
•.he way she did. You know, even if she was, your mother, 
you'll have to agree that she was a snob. And for her to sud- 
deniy find herself poor, like the rest of us peons, was a big 
comedown. She couldn't take It, Laura. You just have to ac¬ 
cept that. Rachel couldn't take it."' 

"She wasn’t the only one who couldn't take things/’ 1 
said. His calling my mol her a snob irked me, even i hough i 
knew it to be true, 

“You don't sec me jumping off any cliff, do you?*' 

"No/ 1 1 said. 

He started to walk off and t got up and ran after him, eatch- 
ing his arm "Let's not quarrel, again, Arniand. Please.” 

"1 don't particularly enjoy it either,” he said. 

i stood on tiptoe and kissed him gently on the mouth. His 
lips were cold and I tasted the salt tang of the sea. When I 
drew away a spasm seemed to cross his face. ' 'Please let’s 
nor he angry with each other/' I said. 

He reached out and brought me to him, his arm tightening 
convulsively as he puiled me back into the shadow of the 
rock. He kissed me then and (he year, dropped away, 1 was 
lit teen again and there was no wall between us, no bit¬ 
terness. Everything that happened bad been a dream —my 
going away, the school in Switzerland, my apartment in 
Paris, Rachel's death. I ibought of nothing, no one, not 
Shirley, or Marlyd* or Kyle, only that Antiand and I were 
together, that 1 w p as in his arms and he was kissing me. 1 
arched my head back to look at him. His eyes were liquid with 
emotion, not metallic and hard any longer "Armand , . , I 
think I always knew that I would come back, that we would 
meet. I’ve never stopped loving you. I. . . / 1 

"It’s too laic.” he said, pushing me away. 

'What do you mean, too late?* ' T I asked, my heart com 
striding. 

"We re not the same people we were then," he said, hi* 
voice gone cold. "You don't know anything about me." 

Wftai is there to know?" \ asked, suddenly afraid. 
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■ N,.ihin f , Forgei it.” He lomed and began lo walk away. 

Again I caught up with him. -Armand. why are you like 
this? 1 ’ 

M LiJcc what?” 

1 ‘Secretive—moody.*' 

'Because lam/’ if c bad crawled back into his shell the 
shell that had grown with him lo ffi Ms body, his mmd. his 

skjn - ° ne ^ hc hjM * fce P* far (he others and never for me 
i don't like bring brushed off," 1 said, running now to 
keep up with him. 

I wasn’t aware thai 1 was brushing you off." 

-No. You're not aware of anyone hul yourself/ 1 I said biE- 
teriy. 

“Maybe/’ 

1 hate it when you’re in this kind of mood. I'm eninx, 

back to the house/' * 

“Suit yourself/" 

.1 Jc! h,m @° r,n - ^riding swiftly along the path, deter- 
mmed. an obstinate figure, so obstinate I wanted lo .scream. 

The tide was Mill out and I decided to go back by way of 
the beach I scrambled down the rocks and walked along [he 
WCt - ^"Packed sand. The wind had freshened to a damp 
Feremg chill and a (hin line of fog was drifting toward the 
sun. The sailboat was gone and Lhc sea had turned slate 
gray The line day was changing, had changed like my 
mood. | wondered why Armand refused to talk about his 
past, why he became so defensive, hostile even, whenever I 
questioned him Had he had such an unhappy, miserable 
time of it, drilling' as Phillrpe had said? Or wa* there 

something dse T something he had done, something enmimd 
perhaps. * 

I had come to a place where the rucks shelved nut into the 
“ a : Hie waves of the returning tide were already beginning 

IO brLilk Uf * m us oater fr ™g« and I knew I m^t hurry to 
reach the path where I could climb upward oui of the water’s 

rcaLh, | carc f u |] y picked my way across the granite shelf 
slippery with wet seaweed and mow. There were little fide 
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pools in its pitted surface and in them I glimpsed stranded 
sea creaturea, s?a anemones and pineered crabs and liny 
minnows. 

On the other side the beach was even narrower, a thin 
strip of pebbled sand hugging the sheer cliff, I was within a 
few feet of the path, the point where the cliff broke and came 
down an a gentle slope, when a shower of small stones fell 
around me g la nan 2 off ray shoulder. 1 stepped back and 
looked ap. 

A large boulder teetered on the edge, Eeeiered and broke 
loose My mouth hanging open in astonishmerit I Watched as 
it came careering, tumbling over and over directly above my 
head- If l had been nimble -wit ted, 1 would have jumped 
aside 10 the lee of the eji fl But instead I froze, my legs 
rooted in the sand, my muscles rigid like the paralyzed prey 
in the psith of charging monster, I was dimly aware of dashes 
of rock and sky P a dizzy kaligdnscupe of approaching horror. 

It could not have taken that boulder more than fifteen sec¬ 
onds to make its descent. It was an eternity to me. tin etern¬ 
ity during which I lived my annihilation, sprawling upon the 
sand in bloody death- Then 11 was over. The boulder missed 
me by less than a yard, rolling, bouncing, splashing us way 
into the sea, while 1 looked on in cold, terrified awe. 

Something made me glance up again, I caught a glimpse 
of deep green. a patch of color, a face It was withdrawn so 
quickly the sight wa^ barely more than subliminal, But at w-as 
enough, L began to climb the path, forcing my way upward 
through the shilling sand, pulling at the tufted grass with my 
hands Nothing in nature had dislodged that boulder and 
sent it op its way to me- A human hand had done it. A per¬ 
son. Someone dressed in green 

I reached the top. panting, my eyes bulging with exertion, 
I saw a woman's figure dressed in a deep green pants ^uii 
disappear into a fog bank- Theft 1 was something familiar 
about that figure, or rather what it wore, and with a quick 
shock to my heart I realized that the green outfit was one 
that mv mother hud bought when she had come to visit me in 
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Paris. The blood clamored in my cars, just js it had done [he 
night Cosetie and I had been in my mother’s room and she 
had: pointed io the tempest 3 it curtains, Rachel's ghost out¬ 
side ihc walls of Storm House, walking the Island? Again, ] 
felt reality slipping away.. 

Then ] remembered. MarJyo was to have her pick of the 
clothes 1 had packed from Rachels wardrobe. The green 
suit had Seen among them The figure. I knew now, was 
Mail jit’s. 
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CHAPTER it 


Anger stiffened my spine. Marlyn had almost killed me. And 
I. for one. was not going to Ect her pet away with it. I hurried 
across [he field, taking the shortcut path which ted through 
the wood. The fog had already reached deep into [fie dark., 
towering trees, the piny interwoven branches lost in a pray, 
cold gloom Though our wood was hardly a forest, being 
small in area, the trees in it grew with unusual density above 
a tush undergrowth ns if in this one spot, w lie re soil and sun 
and air were available in the right combination, they could 
make up for their inability to grow elsewhere on the 
windswept island. 

The path, which J remembered well, was nearly 
overgrown with creeping vine, hui still discernible as it 
wound through the nebulous trees. Here the iodine smells of 
the sea were mingled with spruce and balsam and the resi¬ 
nous odor of fallen evergreen needles underfoot, earthy 
smells, the smell of decay and resurgence. I seemed to bt 
moving in a world of muffled wet gray ness. Occasionally the 
white trunk of a birch would loom through the mist like a 
bleached skeleton risen from a shroud. The wood was a 
place of mystery in the fog. its silence a strange silence, 
without the murmur of insects, or the trilling of bird song 
Now the only sounds were the drip-drip of the wet from the 
leaves and branches, the faint trickling of moisture from an 
overburdened clump of ferns. 

E think \ was a quarter way through the trees when I had 
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<he sudden, sensation that 1 was no , ak)ne on |Jle path , had 
d nothing, no fooLstcps, nf> movement, vet I had the 

wC tz 1 had 

Stem, H Z, “ P M Wank rnul,i “"«i windows of 

feehnB “ f “* “■ «* wntehed 

I paused t„r a moment, listening. The dripping loaves the 

£2 ° f «* «■ **«M more. /Z* “j£ 
beh nd ttyng to penetrate thr curling, weaving mint with my 

m e t, S T t0 " W ‘ hal ,hc b ^'V visible trees had 
marched closer to the path, that since my passing they had 

used rant upon me. bantng the way hack. I, wws an iT 
ot cou,se - 1 w “ full of illusions these days But it,ere 
7 “****■ moist air, an omin^ fel^ 
Which brushed along the back of my neck with icy feathered 

ingots, and touched my heartbeat with a cold hand 1 should 

:zz:r ,hs *?**- 1 shuu,d “ ^ £ 

r Xat. ** ‘ W ,! “ e n " W ' " *“ ««* to go 0 „ than to 

crackino'nTT* “ my * a} 1 h “ M the ““•Men sharp 
crackmg of a twig. It was behind me, A bird lighting onT 

rotted branch? A small animal hurrying to a burrow? There 

was another crackling sound, the swish of leaves the uuick 

passage t.l feet across a bed of pi„ c needles. Someone was 
tlRrt, someone was following me. 

Terror seized me and I ran. crashing through the low 
aogutg vines and bushy branches. Only the blind will for 

Z^r™ fn,m «*" -> - «* P-b into Z 

puZt "" " SCemcd UlaI 1 «»U hear the sound nr 

1 ,' h0118hl * Marlyn had waited for me, hiding 

5 ,hcD ™ imo the wood. It could 

™jy be Marlyn. She haled me. First the canning roekZd 

Zth i r n °' alr4id ° f Mafly " * 'he open.^in thts 
WOijd wher * she could spring out ai me from 
behind a dark tree frank Of a quivering hush, I was terrified 
Old I say (hat the wood on the island was not a lame one’ 
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To me that gray misty afternootir, racing along like a hunted 
fos before die hounds, il seemed vail, endless, I thought I 
would never reach the end. Bui at last (he trees began to thin 
and T came out upon the grassland, I slowed my pace and 
finally halted, the breath rasping in my lungs. I glanced ovet 
my shoulder. The mist crept along the ground; already the 
trees were hidden by thick impenetrable fog. I saw no one 
emerge from the wood. 

When I reached the house I waited on the lernaec fur 
another ten minutes, sitting on a stone bench. No one came, 
and soon die cold damp drove me indoors- I went into die 
kitchen, To my surprise Marly ft was there, dressed in a pair 
of jeans and a blue sweater. She was peeling potatoes at the 
sink. She gave me a quick, impersonal glance and then went 
back to her peeling, her eyebrows drawn together as she com 
cenlrated on her work. Her face was calm, not llushed like 
my own still was from having run a quartet mile through the 
woods. 

“Well, that was a quick change/" I said, bitingjy, 

"What change are you talking about?’ 1 she said, Turning 
her head. 

'“The change from a green pants suit, the one you were 
wearing when you pitched (hat boulder over the clifi.” 

“What boulder?' 1 

"The one that nearly killed me." 

“I didn’t push any boulder.” 

‘’You're lying! 1 ' Fury rose in me. ‘i saw your face . . , 

1 

■ - ... L 

Coseitc appeared in the doorway, "Whai is it?" she asked. 
M What's all the yelling about?" 

'‘She says 1 pushed a nock down on her/ 1 Marly n pouted. 

“Did you?" Cosette wanted to know 

" L "Course not. Why should I?" 

“I saw yon." I insisted. I turned to Cose tie and told her 
what had happened. 

,‘ L Marilyn," said Coseitc quietly. "I want you to tell me ihe 
truth. , . i 
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■3 dun't do it!" She stamped her foot, her eyes stormy. 

Hhy does everybody blame everything on me?” She threw 
rhe peeler into (he sink and ran from [he room, banging the 
lJiXv behind her so that the windows shook. 

“Why do you stand for (hat kind of thing?"' 1 asked when I 
Imally found my voice, “it's not like you/' 

-She s got a temper, bin she means no harm, 1 ' Cosette 
said. 

So you've told the. It still doesn't explain win you put up 
with her, . . /* 

‘ L She knew she wasn't supposed to wear any of Rachel's 
tilings 1 1mi] you left, but I suppose she couldn't resist. She's 
been deprived so long. ...” 

Tm not interested rn her hard luck ilory. You keep ex¬ 
cusing Marlyn. defending her It s almost as if the girl had 
some kind of hold over you," 

Coserte untied and retied her apron, fussing with it, 
smoothing n down. She did not meet my ayes, She looked 
Juste red, uncomfortable. This was the third time I had wen 
her at a loss, and it disturbed me. "I . . . I’m sorry. Centre. 

U just seems odd , , /■ 

It s not your fault/ 1 she said, "Flow were you io know?” 

Knou . , , know what?” 

f-ome into tile drawing room, where we can talk.” 

1 followed her in til the drawing mom, a place rarely used 
and then only when we had entertained j crowd of guests. 
The curtains were drawn and it smetled musty, shut w, as if 
ii hadn't been aired in years. We sat down upon a sola. "I 
really must have these dust-nhceted,” Cosmic said. "'Year 
moiher would never permit dust sheets in the house, hut 
Row . /’ Her voice trailed off. 

There wa* a portrait of my mother hanging over the 
fireplace. Philhpe had painted it shortly after he and Rachel 
were married. He had done a beautiful job in capturing her 
personality, specially around the eyes. They were a strong 

direct bfue, proud eyes, not the eyes of a woman who could 
crumble easily, 
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Cosetlc, ga/.ing at it. naJd. "1 hied to Tell Rachel I 
mu jam to, „ „ 

"TeII her . 7" For one wild moment I ihi>u.g.ht peirtutps. 

that Marl)-o had been blackmailing Cosetle. that the "hold’ 

! had half jokingly accused the giri of having over Cosette 
was because she had caught Cosette in the act of stealing 
either from Phillipe or Rachel 

"About Marlyu." she said, turning to me. 11 Hie day Ra¬ 
chel died we had a lug, fight. She wanted me to fire Marlyn. 
'She's impertinent,’ she said, 'She's making a nuisance of 
herself, hanging about Phillipe.’ 

" Tvc always done the hiring and firing of the maids." I 
told her- That's my affair.' 

"And she h]eu up. You know how angry your mother 
could gel I tried to tell her why l didn't want to fire Marlyn, 
hsji I couldn’t. ! brooded about it all afternoon I'hcii I made 
up my mind lhal ! would go to her after dinner —no more 
delays —and confess everything 

"Confess? 1 can t imagine what wu had to confess." 

"No, ! suppose you can't. Neither could Rachel, Or any 
of you. I'm Cosettc Coselte. a Legrun. honest, loyal, 
faithful lo (he Tourands Working hard, organizing those 
large dinner parties. riding herd on the help, comforting, 
arguing — all for the Tourands, ‘You're one of the family," 
dial's what they always said. No one ever thought of me as 
being Cosette Legrun. a private person with a life of my 
own." She made a wry face, 

"I often wondered why you didn’t man-y," 1 said, "and 
have a family of your own." 

She thought for a moment. "Looking back. 1 Suppose I 
can't really blame anyone for that, but myself, After all, L 
was not kepi in the dungeon, in chains. Yet .yet , . " She 
turned suddenly and looked defiantly into my eyes. "[ do 
have my own — now. After ail theae years > 1 have my own. 
Not much, from your point of view and certainly not from 
Rachel’s, but my own. Marlyn." 

\ thought (hat somehow, for some esoteric reason, Marlyn 
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had struck □ chord ol affection in Cosciic. and that Cosette 
had adopted her as the daughter she had never had. 

You see, said t-osette simply, ”Marlyn is my grand¬ 
daughter.^ 

For a moment I was stunned into silence. Her confession 
seemed so preposterous. “Then you did marry.’ 1 

No, she said. No. Thai was the whole thing. The 
secrecy, my not warning to tell Rachel, I never married.” 
She sit( pleating her apron Her hands were brown spotted* 
the veins standing up tike blue ropes. 1 It s a shameful story 
and I've carried it mound for so long now. . , ."She sighed, 
"Wdl T what does it matter?” She paused, too king up at Ra¬ 
chel’s picture, and addressing it. went on, "He was n servant 
here. Not anything as grand a* the butler or the chauffeur or 
the master of the Rat hei II, hut a menial. He did odd jobs, 
sometimes waited on people at cocktail parlies or cleaned up 
after them, He was a French-Canadian, con Ed barely speak 
English. I guess that’s what brought us together, since my 
French was stilt pretty good. Mike was his name,, or a( least 
that's what he called himself. A burly young man with a hie 
yellow moustache. It was right after your mother married 
Phillipe. J was thirty-Five, no thirty-eight, a spinster and life 
was passing me by " She shook her head. "I'm not going to 
start weeping for myself, makrns excuses. It just happened. 
And when 1 found myself pregnant, he . * why he disap¬ 
peared. 

"There wasn't anyone to go to. Rachel would have 
dismissed me on the spot. And HiiJjijx, well PhiMjpe always 
deferred lo Rachd. Whatever she wished was his will, (no, 1 
did have a cousin, fterte, though, living in Lyons. France 1 
asked Rychel If 1 couldn’t have a few months off for ,i long 
visit with her. 1 hadn’t had a real vacation in years and since 
>t was during the winter season and Pliillfpe and Rachel were 
planning □ trip (o Bermuda, she lei me go. F had my baby 
there, a girl I named her Simone I . I. . . Her eyes were 
glittering with unshed rears. ”1 had to give her up. To Bette. 
There was no *aher way. What else could I do? 



"! corresponded with my cousin regularly and from her I 
learned that Simone had married a G1 and had come to th is 
country She did not know where. I tried lo trace her, hut 
had no luck until one day E got a letter from Marly n, saying 
she was m\ granddaughter. Simone had ion rid out her true 
parentage, Her husband had abandoned her and she. herself, 
was dying of leukemia, I got her to a hospital. hut she lasted 
only a week. I brought Mariyn here. So you see -do you un¬ 
derstand why I am protective of her? Why, at last, ! have 
something of my own? I never forgave myself for giving 
Simone up. Now I can atone for that. Mariyn, twice aban¬ 
doned, won'! have to go through that again/' 

"Why didn’t you tell Rachel? I think she would have un¬ 
derstood, 

“Your mother? Not tin your life Hid she understand you 
and Armand? You know what happened there. Rachel could 
overlook the sins and transgressions of others, her gilt* 
edged, so-called friends, their scandals, their affaire, their 
divorces, but never the ones committed by those close to her, 
those in this house. 1 ' She raised her eyes lo the portrait 
again. “After thai fight we Hud when she laid down the law 
about my lining Mariyn, f knew- I had to tell her. Jt Rachel 
still wanted Mariyn to go, I would go with her, ‘ 

“Maybe you underestimated Iter. Maybe, alter all ihese 
years, she had mellowed,'’ 

i ll never know," said Cusette. “When 1 wenl to her 
room just before dinner, she was already lying on the rocks 
below Cliffs tidge. Dead. 1 ’ 

I did not know whal to say to Cosetlc. She had been a fix¬ 
ture for so long at Storm House, methodical, predictable, a 
person you could set your watch by, depend on. Bui there 
had been a different Cnictte, one we had never suspected. I 
wondered how well 1 had really known anyone here at Storm 
House—Armand, Rachel, Phillipe. 

Beyond the curtains l heard a spatter of rain on the win¬ 
dows. “Did you ever tell Phillipe?” 

“No? + she said, “Not yet," 
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We fell into another siknee. There was a worn spot Qn the 
arm. frayed at the edges as if someone had nervously 
picked at it. My mother had loved that sofa, an oTd one 
^vmg reputedly belonged to the Empress Eugenia. She 
wejuld not have it recovered, nor could she be persuaded \o 
alter or ' modernize’ any of the furniture ni Storm House. 
Rm-he! had (iked old things, the older, the shabbier, the 

more loud she had been of them. They represented stability 
to het, order. 

Her death had not been orderly, though, ft had Keen a 
nasty, messy business, ft had otcured to me more than once 
that Rachel had chosen a way to die little an keeping with her 
passion for order She could have taken sleeping pills one 
night, an overdose, placed the note on the bedside table. 
l limbed into bed and fallen asleep where she would have 
been found in the morning, peaceful, composed, nut lying 
broken on the rocks. It was not a pretty sigh!.'' Arrnand 
had said. 

I though I, again, of the letter site had written to Barry and 
wondered if it had anything In do with Marlyn. 1 turned to 
Coptic. "Are you certain my mother didift know Marlyn 
was your granddaughter?" 

"Yeft. Why do you ask? 1 ’ 1 

E was thinking . thinking about the letter she wrote to 
Imcte Barry. If she did know, or suspect, she would have 
wanted Barry to check Marlyn out. " 

He would have Confirmed her worst suspicions. Marlyn 
htis a jail record." 

"A jail record?" 

She served stfc months tor selling an illegal drug. Some, 
kind of pill. She told me about it herself. She needed the mon¬ 
ey. But i hat was three years ago. ht 

I wasn 1 thinking ol a jail record, or anything like that. 
Rachel might have thought she was an imposter " 

"An imposter?" 

"Marlyn as your only laving relative would inherit 
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whatever money you have." Cow Etc. I realized, probably 
bad a considerable amount. She had always received a 
generous salary, including room and board, and her wants 
had been simple. Even if she had sent sums of money to her 
cousin for Simone, she bad probably put by enough to make 
it tempting fur someone down on his luck. 

‘Rachel didn't know ." said Cosetto. "She had no way of 
knowing that Martyn was my own llesh ami blood. And il 
you are wondering, too, well Marlyn is not an imposter. She 
knew of Bette, as did her mother, and Simone described 
Bette to me, the house she lived in, down to the smallest dfe- 
titii.” Cosctte got to her feet. "I know you don’t like Martyr. 
She isn't the kindest, most lovable person in the world, even 
In me Bin you must nut think the worst of her. And as for 
her toppling a boulder on your head — really Laud!" 

"Right after il fell* I saw her there above me. looking 
down. Now, wha) would you think in a ease like that?" 

"All right." she said, "we'll as]c her again." 

Marlyn was sullen, but she answered all Cosetles ques¬ 
tions, looking directly at her and ignoring me, She hud been 
walking back from ihe Cove. She had not seen the boulder 
fall, but she had heard it. When she came to the spot where il 
had been dislodged, out of curiosity, she had looked over (he 
edge. Yes, she had seen me. and she had also seen that I was 
not hurt. That was the ex lent of it. 

She sounded convincing enough, but I was siih dubious. 
"And you didn't follow me through the wood *' 

She gave me a cold look. "No. What gave you that idea? 
You saw me here in (he kitchen when you got back." 

"Look ..." Cosette said to me. , you know rocks fall 
all the rime around here. Wind, weather, rain. Laura, be sen¬ 
sible. Why should Marlyn or anybody want to push a big 
rock down on your head? Why should Marlyn follow you 
through (he wood?" 

There was no answer, none tliat f could give dial wouldn't 
sound foolish. 
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Laic Hi at afternoon J met Armand on the staircase. He 

L ‘ arr > ,jn F a large khaki sleeping roll and a duffel Ne 
Leaving?’ p j asked, *j 

No - l m “J gear am. Down to Fisherman's 

Love. Might at Well slay [here This house gives me the 
willies/’ 

Do I give you the willies, too?" 1 asked. J knew I wav 
begging for another Fight. But a fight, harsh words with Ar- 1 
mand, was belter than being ignored. At least when we quar- 
reied he was conscious of my existence- 

'Sometimes/ he said, hoisting the bag on his shoulder 
and going past me. 

m y <fid 1 He didn't care. He had had a momenl's 

weakness, a moment of forgetfulness, perhaps when hr had 
kissed me in the shadow of rhe rock. Yet i couldn't give up I 
wasn't read) to erase him entirely from my life, [f I were like 
Marlyn I would have ran after him. dogged his footsteps. ' 
thrown myself at his head. Bin f was not Marlyn. 1 bud too 
Jtiuch pride So 1 decided (o go damming instead li was j 
dc ™f method ; on ™ Pan, to arrange a chance meeting 

AraWnd N ' ncc t)lj r favorite clamming areii had been a 
m of land opposite (he Cove. He couldn't miss seeing me 
there and maybe . r . welL maybe was better than nothing 
E set out the next morning with pai! and rake, promising I 

■ osettc 1 Wfn,ld re£l[rT1 with enough dams for a good old 
Fashioned chowder. I was in luck as the tide was out and the ] 
*pit. a ridial bar, was fully exposed. Looking across the small 
rippled in lei I could see the fishermen's houses plainly in the 
Cove, weathered, wind bleached with cracked window panes 
and rusted orange lobster buoys hanging from their wills I 
wondered which one Armand hod chosen. I did not have , u 
wonder tong 

A woman suddenly emerged From the nearesi cottage- Jr 
was Marlyn. She was wearing the vivid green suit again A 
moment later she was joined by Annand, He put his hand or. 
her arm and she looked up at him and laughed. The sight of 
them, so intimate and close to one another, struck me like a 




bolt of white hot lightning. Marlyn with (hose luscious 
curves, those baby blue eyes. I bad the sudden ferocious 
desire to put my hands through her uomsilk tresses and pull 
until she sene anted. It was terrible, that storm of instant 
emotion, Now 1 could understand Shirley's flaming face 
when she had seen Kyle and me together in the library. 
Jealousy. 1 had always thought it beneath me. It was a con¬ 
suming. shame ful demeaning thing, but I could not push it 
away. Marlyn and Armnnd, Why not? I thought bitterly. Ar 
maud bad no resentful memories of h?r, no quarreling, nag¬ 
ging encounters. She would give hcrsel/ to him compliantly, 
freely , without the cncumbcrances t?f "do you love j te?" or 
‘do you remember?" Life had taught Marlyn to be practical. 
Phillips, she wanted as u husband: he had stability, perhaps 
she even thought he had money, hut in the meantime Ar 
mand was a passing amusement. They had 1 so much in com¬ 
mon, too, Roth were orphans, both had been on their own., 
struggling for existence. Not like me, sent to expensive 
schools, never having had to work a day in my life, pro¬ 
tected, safe from financial worries. 1 wondered, too, as E 
watched them standing there together, if ihcy had known 
each other before they came to the Island. Jf somewhere on 
the mainland, both "drifting.” their paths had crossed. Cer¬ 
tainly this was not their first meeting alone Only yesterday 
Marlyn had said, "I was walking up from the Cove. . . ." 

They had seen me. I could lelt because Marlyn was point¬ 
ing my way. I quickly turned my bark on them and began 
raking in the mud, as if my only concern was digging for 
clams 1 pulled and pushed furiously about, tossing the 
dams as they came hclter skelter into the bucket. I did this 
tor perhaps ten long minutes, and then unable to resimm 
my self, I looked back over my shoulder. They were gone I 
gathered up my rake and pail and shove], [ was all for pitch¬ 
ing them into the sea. I did not think I ever wanted lo see a 
dam or to think of dam chowder again. 
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CHAPTER XI 


l! was the next diy, r remembea we lied two visitor'. The 
‘ rS1 v “ ?“ Crowder, owner of the general store in 
Uttyvtlle. Eben was also our local woodcarver, an excellent 
o«e. shaping and polishing his beautiful cherrjwood images 
of birds and ttnimal* during the long winter months, and 
Wiling them to the tourists in the summer season. He had 
come to sec Phillipe. so Ik- had told Cosetto. But Philliw 
was .indisposed—a flare-up of an old stomach ale-dr—so 
tosette had asked me to talk, to him. 

He was waiting in the library when I came down, a tall 
thin man with pink veined etc and a hawk nose. He had a 
package done up with string under his arm. "1 wav sorry to 
hear about your mom. Miss Latum," he said, removing'his 

Thank you. Mr. Crowder," I said. My memories of Eben 
Crowder were associated with licorice. As children our 
vi age exclusions had always included a visit to his bam- 

:'* C generaJ stQre - Thert were permitted to choose from 
me great £h ss jar* on the counter filled with taffy, jaw 

breakers anti ropes of black licence. The licorice had in- 
vart ably beer my choice. 

" \T- B rs'“r 10 ,ou f,llks - > T,U W»B mourning 

' aJI ’ Ebcfl Browder said, '’but I thought you'd like to 
have thU,” He held out the package. 

Why , , what is it?" | asked, laking it f rom him, 
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‘it's something Mrs, Tounmd asked me to do* About n 
week before she died. I just now Fiimbed it. We- the wife 
and I—talked some about me: bringing ii here and finally she 
says, 'well, maybe they'd want it up at the House, anyway/ " 

I sat down and undid the string, peeling away the white 
butcher paper. It was an osprey, a sea hawk —once plentiful 
in I he antra, now practically extinct- carved In cherry wood, 
About a foot high, its great wings spread, its tail fanned out, 
the osprey looked us if it had that moment lighted on the 
carved twig underneath. 

"'It's beautiful/’ J said, “So real.” 

Eben beamed ai me. "I thought Mrs. Ton rand would of 
liked it. She had me do it for Mr Tourand’s birthday/' 

"Oh , , 1 said, suddenly remembering that Phillipss 

birthday was only a few weeks away. "He couldn't help lik¬ 
ing it. You nay my mother ordered this—when?" 

He took a small, frayed notebook from his back pocket, 
opened it and ran a bony finger down rhe page. "She came in 
September 16, l have it here." He held the book out to me. 

I glanced at it. Sept. I6 r Osprey fin- Mrs. Tourand. \ ran 
my finger over the bird's smooth wings, thinking of Rauhd 
and how she must have come into Eben's store (hat day, the 
hdJ tinkling as she crossed rhe threshold. It seemed to me I 
could smell the dust, the decay ol apples, fresh ground cof¬ 
fee—and licorice. Eben would have looked up from the 
counter in greet her, nr perhaps it hud been Minnie Crowder, 
his wife, calling over her shoulder to Eben in the back, 
"Here’s Mrs. Tourand." They would discuss the weather for 
a few minutes, then Rachel would have said, *Td like you to 
thi something special, something for my husband's birth¬ 
day. . . 

"When . , , when my mother commissioned you to do the 
curving, did she scent unhappy . , . sad?” 1 asked. 

He gave me a qui/7ical look. 

"What ! mean is. did she seem her usual self?” 

"She was always a gracious Indy/" He pulled at his lip "I 
get your meaning. No , . . no she didn’t seem sad to me," 
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Rachd had no! been sad, Bui then my toother was very 
skilled si being "gracious" t" outsiders, hiding her true 
feelings beneath a smite, a polite interested question, a sho 
of light conversation, 

"Ifs eun the money, you understand," Ebert was saying. 

‘* 1 just wanted you folks to have it." 

"Money?" I asked in surprise. 

He twisted the hat in his hands. ' Yes. she said she'd send 
me a check „ , bin then she , . she died." 

I stared at him so long his face took on a ruddy blush. 
" You* can ask tile missus," he saEti "1 never got a check," 
No. Mr Crowder, it's not that . , . E don’t for a minute 
doubt your word. She must have -forgotten She did nut 
forget. Rachel did not like to owe money, especially to the 
local people. "She sold whatever she could," Phillipt had 
said, "to pay her hills,." Rachel was too orderly, too keen I 
proud of her responsibility as the “lady of Storm House” to 
have overlooked Eben's check, even if she were depressed, 
even if she had no wish to go on living. It tame to me ag 
thut her going, aside from the act itself, was strangely nut of 
keeping with her character. Phillips had said tliuE on the 
fetal day she had appeared more cheerful, ns if she had come 
to a decision. And coining to a decision wouldn't she have 
put het house in order? It was not tike Rachel to leave 
strings Untied, even after death. 

"How much was it?” I asked. 

He mentioned a sum which l thought wa* ridiculously 
small for such a work of love and craftsmanship. "Til run up 
and write you a check,'' 1 said. 1 11 will only lake a moment." 

Soon after Eben left we had our second visitor. I had gone 
outside to chat with Bob. who was raking pine needles under 
the spruce outside the kitchen window, when T heard the 
sharp staccato beat of an outboard motor. Looking down 
through the ha^y mist I saw a ^malJ bowl approaching the 
dock, 11 pulled up. sputtering and coughing, and a few 
minutes later a man came up to where Bob and I stood, He 
was a scruffy looking diameter, dressed in old jeans and 
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cracked felt boots* his abundant wiry hair standing nut from 
weasel features like a fright wig, 

"Is Armand around?” he asked. 

Bob stepped a Little closer and peered ai him intensely. "Is 
that alt your hair?" 

"All mine, man,” he said, giving Bob a wide g nti. He 
smelted of fish. 

“Armand * down at the Cove.” I said.. "He s stay mg >n 
ane of Hit cottages there." 

"How do I find it?" He was nos a young man. He was 

more Kyle s age than Armand s. 

"I'll take you." L offered. I had to keep myself from star¬ 
ing like Boh. It wasn’t his appearance which aroused my 
curiosity . but the fact Thai he was looking for Armand 

"If you could tell me how to get there. 1 don't like to 
bother you ” I had the feeling he was trying to find a polite 
way to refuse my offer. My curiosity sharpened. 

"It's no trouble ’ 

Wc slatted off together 1 introduced myself and he Mid 
me his name was Eliot. "Nitre pad you have there." he said, 
waving back al the house. 

41 Yes, we like it." 

"Mast cost a bundle to keep a place like that going," he 

said. 

"Yes." 

"You a relative of Armand's?" 

■ a step cousin, i guess you d call it. And you. 

"I'm not a relative.” he said. "JttSt a Iricnd, 

“Have von known Armand for a long time? I asked, 

try ing nor to betray my keen interest. 

He stooped to pluck a blade of grass. "Oft and on. His 

voice casual, too. 

"Armand and I grew up together.' I explained "But he . , . 
he scorns changed." 

Ms that right?" He put the blade of grass between his 

teeth and began to chew on it, 

“He’s become so close-mouthed," I said, watching Eliot 
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from the comer of my eye, "Never talks about his friers." 
"ts dial w?" he murmured. 

We walked Side by side for a feu minutes "Where did you 
and Anpjmd meet?'* 1 asked 

"New York/' he said. "At a coffee house. 1 * He looked 
away nut toward the sea. This inland belong to the 
Tourands?” 

1 was not to be turned from the subject that easily. "Were 
you both living in New York?" 1 asked. "Or visiting?" 

"Jus! passing through." 

I knew he resented my questions, that he was becoming 
more and more guarded and 1 wondered why he was so reti¬ 
cent. After all, 1 had not asked him anything about himself 
or Around that was so very personal. Yet 1 could not keep 

sdent "Am you from around hens?" I asked, knowing by hi* 
accent that he wasn’t. 

No, t m not." he said shortly. 

A flock of savanah sparrows few out from the short grass 
ahead of us, [heir wings snaking a hollow, whirring sound. 

You think I’m nosy, \ suppose," I said. "But we don't have 
many callers these days." T 

Is [has so?" It was his catch phrase. 

"No. When my mother was alive, we had a good many 
people coming to Tourand Island- That is, before she had 
financial reversals." 

"Ain’t (hat always the way." he sgjd. 

"Yes. 1 suppose it is," 

We walked on in silence then, until we reached the Cove 
"Armand’s boat is here." I said. "So [ guess he’s around," 
Armund must have seen us from the window. He was 
waiting at the cottage door Ltnd ihene was a small frown be¬ 
tween his eyes. "So, it’s you. Eliot." he said He did not seem 
very happy to see his friend. "As long as you’re hero, you 
might as well come inside." 

FJiot turned to me, "Thanks, Laura, 1 think I'll be able to 
litttl my way back' He went in followed hy Ann and who 
closed the door he hind them. 
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I had been dismissed. 

Bui nut entirely. I did something then I had never done 
betore m my life. something which would have shocked Ka- 
uhel and Phillipe as well. I went around Lo the side of the 
house Tile window there was opened the width ol a hand. [ 
stood beEnw U and listened . 

"I thought we agreed you wouldn't come here/' i heard 
Armand say. 

"’IT sheer three week-.'’ liltol said. "And nary a word. I 
ihought siimelhihg iijrighc have happened.’' 

"Nothing’s happens® yet. I'm Working on it." 

I put my hard to my throat Working or what? WhaL was 
supposed to happen? 

The next words were muffled and distant. They must have 
walked away from the window. 1 strained my ears to catch 
what they were saying, but all l could hear was die indistinct 
rumble of their voices. Then suddenly from just above I 
heard Armand again. “I think you ought to leave before 
someone else sees you and starts asking questions 

“Cool it," said Eliot. “Nobody would recognize me in this 
get-up." 

\i was j disguise then. Ilie jeans, the hair, the scuffed, 
cracked boots, Why should Eliot wear a disguise? Why was 
Armand afraid he'd he recognized? Recognized as whom? 

“Okay/ 1 stud Eliot. ' I’m leaving, but the old mim was 
wondering. ♦ , 

t dfd not wait to hear more. Their voices were loo 
dangerously close. I would have died rather than have Ar¬ 
mand discover me I started to edge away when my foot 
dislodged a large stone Shrinking against the wall \ watched 
in horror as the stone went cracking down the slope, 

“Wait!" Eliot’s voice came lo flae. “Are there people 
around?’" 

“No/ 1 said Armand, "not unless. . , 

I dropped swiftly to my knees and crawled under the 
pilings of the house just as the window racketed up. “There’s 
no one,” said Armand. 
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lei nut my breath. Overhead there was the sound of 
footsteps, murmuring voices I crouched there, listening - 
wondering what i should do. There was the smell of ml ,nd 
unplugged drains, and I could fed the dampness of the earth 
through my slacks along my legs. I was safe for the moment, 

u could not stay ot I might be discovered when Eliot left 
trie cottage, 

Slowly, carefully I crept out and sidled around to the back 

" e ho,lic 1 wcn ' through the small dead garden and 
bending low, climbed the slope, picking ray way gingerly 
through the debris of discarded lobster and' mussel shells 

Onve at the top 1 did not pause to look hack, hut cut across 
the Field to the palli. 
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CHAPTER XII 


1 could not Tall asleep than night. My mind was still in shock, 
still full of Armand and his friend, Eliot, and what they hmJ 
said- Why had Armand really come back to Storm House? 
“Ifs been three weeks. . . . +1 Eliot had said. Was he in hiding 
from someone? ' ‘The old man was wondering. - ." Who was 
Eliot? Were he and Armand both criminals running from ihc 
law? U would explain Armand’s silences, Ins refusal lo speak 
of the past. 

Yet, I argued with myself, there could he a simple ex¬ 
planation for that conversation I had overheard, one Hi at 
had nothing to do with enrae, or runaway mobsters Armand 
could have come to the Island because he was writing a book 
or a play and wanted privacy. Or he and Eliot might he in¬ 
volved in some project, a building nr business enterprise, 
something that required concentration and time. But even as 
these thoughts passed Through my mind, I knew they were 
childish I did not warn tn believe that Aim and was skulking 
down at the Cove because he was in hiding. It was not like 
Armand, not like the Armand I had known, 

! tried to block this worrisome, never ending self debaic 
out by reading a novel. Rut after the first ten p£igc.>, I hissed 
it aside. Meanwhile the dock had gone from twelve in one to 
two and 1 was- still wide awake. I put on my robe acid went 
down to the bar in the library looking for a glass of brandy, 
Brandy hud been my antidote for insomnia before, on those 
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tense, sleepless nights prior to an exam. ] needed something. 
I could not Jie awake a)f night, nay mind going in circles. 

The liquor supply was low, both brandy bottles empty, 
rhere was more, 1 knew, in the wine cclEar pi si below the 
kitchen. 1 debated for perhaps a minute, asking myself 
whether E couldn't do without, and finally, because I liar ad 
n.i face the prospect of a Jong, interminable night, I went 
ihrmigh the dining room to the kitchen. I had another nu> 
ruem of hesitancy after I had switched on the light at the top 
"t the cellar stairs,. It was a naked bulb and if made a bright 
circle, hut around it, crowding in. were (hose deep, Lnfrang- 
ihie shadows. A sigh ran along the hidden passages below; 
the wind, tile underground sea, or Mignon’s ghost? 

I Pushed out the ghostly images already seeping through 
iomy mind’s eye. swallowed my foolish cowardice and marched 
down the stairs, Tr would hardly take a minute or two. I 
(old myself, turning ar the bottom and opening the door to 
the wine room. The air was cool and damp, fragrant wiih the 
lost odor of spilled wine, a bottle broken once, the fermented 
grape smell stilt fingering behind!. The brandies were kept 
separately in a wooden cabinet. 1 worn to it and unlatched 
the small door. 1 had my hand on ,i bottle when I suddenly 
heard the sound of footsteps overhead, Someone was walk* 
ing in the kitchen 

Instinctively, I suppose, for I feared it might be Kvle and 
he would notice the light in the cellar, I quickly slipped 
through the door and clicked off the alternate switch to the 
stair light, then burned back into the wine room dousing the 

light there also. I closed the door softly, leading a crack for 
my eye. 

1 heard die kitchen door open and saw the swinging beam 
of a flashlight. The staircase creaked under the weight of 
slow., stealthy footsteps. A tiny sliver of fear pierced my 
heart Why [he sicaJth',’ Why use a flashlight and not the 
tisiuJ light as 1 had done' 1 inched the door shui as the beam 
hit the opposite wall, leaning against the wooden panel, my 
forehead damp with cold sweat. What if it were Kyle and he 
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should came into ihe wine room 'and discover me behind the 
door? In another moment, to my relief, the footsteps passed 
Working the door open I saw u man's back, no more than a 
hulk of darkness, receding in the reflected glow o 1 the 
flashlight. I could not tell who il Before i could slip out 
i.nd bach op the stairs, the figure stopped Lind swung the 
light over the low* damp celling and the sweating walls. I hem 
lie placed the light in a niche above him and the full beam 
tell upon his face. 

h was Armand. 

As I watched lie began working at a block in the wall with 
a small knife, chipping away at the plaster. He went on this 
way for several minutes and then began twisting the block 
from the wall. 

Curious, and forgetting my self. L opened the door another 
inch It squeaked at the hinges and Armand instantly turned 
list head. It was too late to retreat. He was already reaching 
for the light. 1 came out jast as its beam caught me between 
the eyes. 

" Laura. . . 1” Hife voi ce was shocked . shocked and angry. 

What in the hell are you doing here?” 

• 1 . , .. I lame down to get some brandy in the wine room.” 

S waved my hand vaguely. 

‘‘With the lights pffT* lie said, coming up to me, ! could 
sec his face now It was cold with rage, ‘ Why were you 
spying cm me? 1 ' 

I had heard that accusation before. Marlyn. But this was 
not Marlyn, tins was Armand, a man 1 had known, a man I 
had loved intimately. A lover, a friend. But he was neither 
itow, He was a stranger, line same half- mad stranger who 
had stood with me on Cliff*5 Edge. 

"No . „ . no.” 1 slum bled, *‘l wasn't, Armand. Why should 

I do that?" 

"Don't lie to me.’* He pushed me roughly against the wall 
"You followed me." He brought his face close to mure I saw 
rhe slight sear above his lip, the ore he had received in a 
light long ago with a bully from the village. It had gone 
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u-tiirt, if always went white when he was beside htmself with 
fury. It terrified me. And yet mingled with my terror was a 
strange excitement. It was the same feeling I had ex¬ 
perienced when I first rode a carnival roller-coaster and we 
were poised oh the brink of a great plunge for a fraction of a 
second, my mouth dry and ray heart beating wildly, just os it 
was healing now. 

' What were you looking for, Armand?" I s^j. His hand 
shiired from my shoulder md rested at the base of mv 
throat Hh eyes were like living coals. ! fcCi bis fingere curl 
and uncurl around (he liny pulse healing there. I shivered. 

Aratard/ 1 whispered. "You wouldn’t, , . , T ’ He would not 
strangle me, ] thought even then, he couldn't 
Suddenly, abruptly he let me go and cocked his head as if 
listening. 1 had heard nothing, but apparently Armand had, 
He turned Iron me and hurried down in where he had been 
working un the wall. "Hold iliis. . , he beckoned to me 
with the flashlight "Hurry!’* I did gs he a^ked He quickly 
replaced the block of stone, brushing the fallen plaster into I 
the cracks of the flow, Then he pulled me through the 
passageway t ® the wine room and pushed me inside just as ' 
the kitchen dinar opened. 

He switched on the light and hid the flash!rphi behind a 
row of bottles. Then he gathered me in his arms and 
to kiss me, very methodically, without passion My mouth, 

my eyes, itit cheeks, my hair. "Don't say anything,*' be I 
whispered in iny car 

T was too stunned to speak. 

r I el i a draft ai my ankles and turning my head away from I 
Arm and sum Kyle standing in the doorway. 

Lover’s meeting ?” he a&kcd with a sneer. 

Yeh, ’ said Armand "Would you mind dosing die 
donr? +< 

"Hire in the ctllix?" said Kyle, looking from Armand to I 

me, hi* cyttt going over iny robe. "||*s not a place I would 
take a girl.'* 


ri 

“We came down For a bottle of wme/' said Armand. 
“Any objections?” 

“No/ 1 said Kyle, leaning against the doorjamb. "Are you 
Mire it was wine?There’s plenty upstairs/’ 

“It was brandy," I interposed, cuttingly. “Some drunk 
emptied the bottles tn the Library/' 

“And since you're asking questions/' Armand put in. 
“What brings you to the cellar at two in the morning?'' He 
released me and went over to the brandy cupboard. 

“1 Lizard some noise. I thought we had burglars." 

“iihi must have sharp ears/’ said Armand. pulling a bot¬ 
tle from a rack and blowing the dust from it. 11 We didn't 
make a sound, did wc Laura?'' 

“No/’ I said. “No.” 

“How's about Coitrvoisier?” Armand asked. 

“Fine,” 1 said. 

Armand tucked the bottle under otic am and put the 
other ahout my shoulders. “Now, if you'll excuse us?” 

Kyle stepped aside and we went out the door and up the 
stairs. “Oh,” said Armand over his shoulder. “Turn the light 
off when you’re through, would you Kyle?” 

As soon as wc were in the kitchen, I asked, “What was 
that all about?” 

“Shhh Not here We’ll have to go up to your room.” 

When wc reached my room and Armand shut the door, he 
sank down tin a chair. ”1 think I'Ll have a little of that bran¬ 
dy now/' he said. 

“I don't have a corkscrew/* 

‘ I do,” He took out his knife, the same one he had used 
on the wall in Lhc cellar and began to cut away the wrapping 
on the brandy hortle. He did not speak until he had pried the 
cork out, “Got a glass?” 

I brought a gloss from the bathroom. Well . l said. 

He poured a little of the amber liquid into the glass and 
sLretched it out to me. “No/ 4 1 said, “You drink it,” My lasic 
for brandy had gone, 
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He took a swallow and shuddered, 

' WdJ ■ ” 1 said - <*> l(j nger afraid of him "Are you eoinn 
to answer my quest ion?" “ 

He looked up at me. It was a long searching look. "How 
do you feel about me?" he asked. 

Taken by surprise, 1 floundered, "Why . 1 don’t know, 

There m “ ' y ° U t0 strangle me down 

Did you?" He made a grimace. He swirled the brandy 
around tnhjs glass, gating at it thoughtfully. "Then I door 
think I d better answer your question." 

Artnand," 1 said after a moment, "Are you mixed up in 
something something * . I searched for (he right wtj 
and not tmdrng it finished rather lamely. " , . something 

Maybe, Maybe 1 am." He plunked the brandy glass 
down and got to his feet and headed for the door 

l| Wait 1 Arniaj>d ' ***“ Can’t you tell me? You used to 
tell me everything," 

I used to do a tot of things, Laura." he said sadly, and 
closed the door Softly behind him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


We had our llrst northeaster the next day. All afternoon the 
barometer had been falling and by dusk the black, ugly 
clouds crowding the sky had circled the Island, pinning uni 
down in the heaving sea. The wind blew in squally gusts, ft 
whistled and whooped around the house flinging whirlwinds 
of scattered leaves and loose pebbles and sand against the 
windows. \ could hear the roar of the surf, the breakers 
thundering without pause like the endless passage of tow 
Hying planes. 

The rain c*me as I was getting ready for bed, drumming 
against the windows in a sudden lull ot wind. I crawled be¬ 
tween the covers, jnd listening to the sporadic shriek of the 
the beat of the falling rain, I soon fell into uneasy 
dreams, 

I was‘•startled out of sleep a few hours later. The wind,, 
though less wild, was still blowing hard. Above it 3 heard the 
banging of d. shutter down the corridor. The room had 
become cold, icy cold and drafty, \ sal up and reached for 
the extra blanket at the foot of the bed and saw that [he door 
had blown open. I fruwncd at it. puzzled because it was a 
heavy door and 1 remembered distinctly that 3 had closed il 
firmly when I had come in. 

The passage beyond was pitch black., The shutter kept 
banging. Someone had forgotten to dose the window to it 
and the draft had opened iny door. I ought to go down ymd 
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mend Iu that window, I thought, the rain will make a p » T 
on the i. Yet. somehow, ] could m>i Force myself out ijf 
bed, I kept staring at [he yawning hnle the door made id the 
darkness. As I stared a faint glow appeared in the doorway, 
i or £i moment l thought it might be (he reflection of liyht 

from th * lading below. But then the glow grew slowly 
brighter. ® 

A cold nausea seized me. Instinctively | knew what was 
commg even before I saw it. And I did not want to see. I dk, 
not want fo look. But my neck, my eyes, had become fixed. I 

se L’nied lo have no power over the muscles that would tui 
(hem away. 

It was there 1 The figure shimmered. A white cape, a boo 
Mignon 1 "She comes with the storm/’ Cosctte had said. 

■^iid ul! the while the cold, an invisible vapor of icy breat, 
snaked about my should era, along my arms. Without taking 
my eyes from the doorway, I pulled ihc blanket up to my 
L-hin. E( had no warmth. My bones were melting with the 
freeze. Was that chimera in (he doorway, an image from my 
brain, a hallucination? The hood swayed, the light gre! 
brighter, I was shivering from head to foot now, my knee™ 

would not he still. The ghostly arms raised slowly toward the- 
hood. 

^ What does she took like?'* \rmand ami / eagerly asked 
Cosette. 

' 'When she throw hack her hood, then you will see." 

Dots she have latig. golden hair?" 

• n s a death s herut wjtfa holiow eves and large, 
grinning teeth. „ . 

A death’s head. 

The glow had become more intense, outlining the white 
phantom .sharply against the darkness. The arms reached the 
hood and it began to fall, 

I shut my eyes then and screamed and screamed and 
screamed. 


The sound of my stream mg seemed to go an and cm big. 

;i filer ! hud cowered down oti line blanket, cell ding, bon ruing 
from the walls, Dimly I became aware erf a pounding on the 
door and when I looked up the lights were on, Phillipe stood 
in die doorway, his figure swimming in the bright, sudden 
light. "What is it, Laura? For God s sake, what is it? 

“[ I " My throat was raw, I could not speak 
'“Are you all right?" PtUfflpe rame up to the bed. His face. 

was drained of color. 

"1 ... 1 think so,” 

"What happened'''' 

”L _ . ." How to tell him? Now that it was over, the lights 
on, the room transformed, from darkness into reality. I could 
not find the words to describe my horror, I ■ ■ I saw some¬ 
thing. at the door . . il was open and there was . . a . . a 
ghost, Mignco," 

•►You saw what?" There was incredulity in his eyes. "The 

door wasn't open when J got here." 

I wet my tips, "I ... I didn't close it. It was open and it . . 

she was there ... a white hood. . . 

He didn’t say anything, but kept looking at me. “Gnfefte 
Has Cosette been talking to you?" 

"I saw it , . - 1 saw it*" 1 said wildly. 

"You must have had a nightmare." 

"No. I was wide awake. And the door was open You see 
I thought the wind had opened it. , - I pnused, 'You do 
believe me?" 

l, Yes. ye-s," he said soothingly, the way one would to a 
child. 

Over Phillips's shoulder I saw Cosetic come into the 
room, She was dressed in a thick, long robe. "What is it? 
she asked, as Ptiillipe had done. "Has something hap¬ 
pened?" 

"Yon heard me scream?" I asked. 

"It was enough to wake the dead," she said. 

1 shuddered at her choice of words. 

Philhpe said, 1 'Laura says she saw a ghost." 

1 1 ? 




-A ghost?" It seemed that Cosate s white face tamed 
even whiter, 

[ h was jn «*» corridor/’ J said. "It had a hood. . « 
'Mignonr site ^claimed. I thought 1 saw a look of relief 
in her eyes. Cosine was not afraid of Mignon. || was my 
other's ghc*! she feared, I thought, remembering how she 
hid fainted m my mother’s room She was frightened of Ra¬ 
chel s ghost and fleetingly I wondered why. 

Phillips made an exasperated sound in the back of his 

‘™ , Thert vou 8°- Cwette- Egging Uura on. She's had 
a bad dream. , . /’ 

Cosette interrupted, ’If she says she saw a ghost, I sup¬ 
pose she did." Thera was some of the old asperity in her 
voice. 


"Hogwash,” said Phtllipe. ‘ Ifs all bog wash. This business 
of wh,te hoods and clanking chains . . and moaning." 

"She didn’t moan/' 1 $nd. 

Pve seen her. " Cosettc said ‘Tve seen Mignon many 
times. And you cctn’i (ell me that I was dreaming T 

“f can’t tell you anything," said Phillrpe. He sighed and 
ran his hand through his wispy hair. "[ suppose there arc 

some things I cant understand, but Mignon_"He shook 

hrs head "Well, I’m going back to bed. Lock youi door. 
Laura, if that will make yon fed any better/ 1 

Lose He said, A locked door means nothing to ghosts 
They can, , , , ,T 

Have it your way/’ he said with a disgusted wave of his 
Hand. 

After he left, Cosette turned tp me. "f tan get you a key if 
you want one. ' ! had never locked my dour at Storm House, 
never had the need to. "There mm be one somewhere down 
in tile storeroom, Although, as I said. 

It s all right, CoHctic Don’t bother. What difference does 
it make"' And at (hat moment it didn't. Suddenly I felt cs- 
bau.sted. Hcaren, flattened, as if [ had spent the night buf¬ 
feted by the stoim outside. I did not want to go on talking 

about 1 wanted to forget Mignon, this debate about 
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doors, and phantoms who could or could not walk through 
ihem. 

But when I awoke in (he morning with the rain still thrum¬ 
ming at the window, my mind went immediately Eo the ap¬ 
parition I had seen, Ctnild it have been 3 dream, a -night¬ 
mare, as Phillips had said? Or had my brain become infected 
with the brooding house and accepted Cosctte's fancy" 1 My 
daylight self tried in vain to reject the. evidence of the night. I 
iiad seen something, even it it was a hallucination, even il 
my sanity was losing its hold on reality. The thought that il 
might be the latter depressed me. 

The cloud of gloom 1 carried must have been thick as pea 
ioup because Phiilipc remarked on it as we were eating 
lunch that noon. "You're not letting Iasi night get you 
down?" he asked. 

Everyone’s eyes turned to me. They wore all there, E 
remember, Kyi*, Shirley, Coselte, Marl yn and Armand. 
loo , He had come up from the Cove to replace his kerosene 
lamp which had upset and broken during the night and had 
slaved for lunch. 

Tm afraid so,” E said, answering; Fhillipe. 

4 What about Iasi night?” Shirley asked sharply, 
suspiciously. "WhU happened last night?” 

"She saw Mignon's ghost," CoSette said, 

Marlyr snickered and Ky!e laughed outright. It made me 
fee! like a fool ♦ 

,H Did you see it* really? Tell me about it,” Shirley ,said, 
leaning forward. "Was she standing in the doorway -her 
face like a skeleton’s?” 

”You know, Shirley, said Pfoillipe* pointing his fork at 
her, "you have an amazing lack of tact. If s not what Laura 
saw or didn't see thafs important She’s got a bad ease of the 
blues. She did lose her mother, in case you've forgotten. And 
that's enough to distress anybody.’" 

"I don't see W'hat that's got to do with Mignon’s ghost." 

Shirley said defensively, 

"People who arc sad and unhappy brood. Their mindi get 
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Itiw and often arc receptive to morbid suggestions" 
li was exactly what I had thought and Phitlipe's 1 
made me more depressed than ever. 

" ff h < m $e is getting you down," said Shirley, 1 
maybe you ought to leave.” 

PhiJIipe pushed his plate away with an angry motion, 
can stay as long as she likes/' he said. 

After lunch Phillips took me aside. "Don't pay loo mudii 
attention to Shirley, You know what kind of tongue she has, 
She can t help it. Bui I wonder if she isn’t right- about 

hoti.sc\ I mean. The atmosphere here beinij unhealthy 
you / 1 

"It isn'L exactly doing wonders for you either/' 1 pointed 
out. "Your ulcer hasn't bothered you for years " 

"I know, 1 know, But whether I like it or noi I'm stud 
with Storm House. I could never sell it. To sec anyone blit a 
1 ourartd living here , . . why (hat would be worse than an ul*' 
cer, I have to slay. Bin you „ . , there's your apartment it 
Paris, your school, your friends. , . 

"Yes." 1 said, staring into space That life, the one I ht 
lived these past few years, seemed such a long way off, such 
a long time ago, 


PhiJhpe look my hand. “Laura. 1 "an getting worried about 
you. Really. I don't like to see you this way. It's enough 
have watched your mother fall apart. Don't start the samf 
thing, please , . /* 

\ squeezed hii hand. “Don't worry. Phillips I’m sttfj 
managing to hang together/' I gave him a small smile. 

Thai s better / 1 he said. 

Somehow | cant leave yet/’ l said after u moment, 
i here s something I feel ... J ... I don’t quite know how to 
explain il. But there's something J feel I have lo finish " 

1 ‘Finish? " 

"Well . . * there's Armand, lor one. . . 

"Oh, Laura, give it up. Armand is a hopeless case." 
h was easy tor Phillipe. who had never loved., never even I 
liked Armand to say, "gtve il up." He did not have my I 
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memories. He hid never knowli that part nl Aniind, the 
hoy who could laugh and he lender and open, the Armbnd I 
had lost. 

“There are so many things about him now, 1 don't tinder' 
si and. . . ,’ T 1 was thinking of Aimwid's visitor and the con¬ 
versation I had overheard beneath the window at Fisherman's 
Cove. 

‘Who understands him?” Phillips shrugged “t hale in see 
you still pining after him. You're young, lovely, intelligent 
There must he dozens of men out there, likeable, fine men 
who would be glad to love, to marry yon,” 

11 You sound like Cosette,” I said. 

He gave rne a bleak, sad smile. 

] went upstairs to my room and sat by the window watch¬ 
ing she ram. The sea was calmer now- the wind had died. I 
wondered how strong the gale had been, if it had done much 
damage in the village. Armand had said it had blown out a 
window at his cottage and upset the lamp. Had the ^ame 
blast of wind opened my door? 

I turned and looked at it. A heavy door. I got up arid 
Walked over to it. and begun opening and shutting it, testing 
its weighs. It was not the same an a frail window exposed to 
the full onslaught of the storm- The wind had not opened 
that door. A ghost? Or—it came to me then—someone mas- 
ifuemdin# as a ghost. 

\ remembered the conversation at lunch when I. had ad¬ 
mitted seeing the ghost, how everyone had looked ai me. 
Marlyn had snickered and Kyle had laughed- But Shirley 
had leaned forward with avid interest. Tell me about it, 
she had said, "Was she standing at the doorway. . ?’ Mot 
the window, or at the wall, but the doorway. her face 

like a skeleton's. , . ?" It was almost as if Shirley had stippcd 
into a costume and was warning my approval. Bui suppose 
she had worn a costume? Suppose she had dressed herself 
in a hooded cape., concealing a light under it 10 give her 
figure a ghostly glow. 

If only my theory was right. IT only 1 could prove it, lor 
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peace of mind, if nothing else. I knew it was useless tci con¬ 
front Shirley, Ed ask her point blank She would deny it, of 
course. 1 would have Id find the cape she had used. The 
L ape. if is were hers, might still be in her room. I glanced at 
my watch It was two-thirty, Shirley and Kyle sometime* 
spent the afternoon in the library playing two-handed rum¬ 
my With any luck they would be there now. 

I went down to the library, The doors were open and 1 
saw the two of them at the card table* each with a drink at 
their elbow. 1 quickly, qusetly, tiptoed across, the entry hall 
anti through the door which led (o the guest wing. I tan 
lightly up the. stairs. It would only take a minute, two, three 
at the most I paused oil the landing, w ondering which of the 
rooms was the Brennan's. Since there were no other guests 
Ai Storm House, they would have their choice, I reasoned, 
the largest and ablest room, the one my mother had 
laughingly dubbed the “hooeymoon suite,'* 

I was right. 3 recognized one of Shirley's dresses carelessly 
thrown across the bed, Kyle's jacket draped on a chair, 1 
walked over to the wardrobe and opening its doors, began to 
paw hurriedly through (he clothes hanging there C found noth¬ 
ing which resembled a cape, J went through again, slowly, 
more aurefuEIy. The cape was squashed between a beaver 
coat and a gabardine suit I pulled it out It was a long cape 
of thin, white wool with a hood. In the dark, lit up from un¬ 
derneath with a flashlight* it would have appeared whiter 
still. I saw front the threads at die neckline that it must have 
had buttons, red ones which had been removed 

I put the cape back exactly where I had found it and in 
doing so caught sight of a piece of black material on ihc 
fihelf above. I Stood on my toes and pulled it down. 

It was a ni;tsk. a cheap Halloween mask, while on black, a 
skull's face, the face I was meant to see when the hood was 
pulled back. Whatever small doubts 1 bad, tied. It had been 
Shirley, Jill right, Shirley who was trying to frighten me from 
Storm House, Had she freed the dogs too? If so, it was prob- 
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ably Shirtcy. not Mariya + who had sent that boulder 
trashing down the cliff. She could have done it. It was possi¬ 
ble, very possible. She could have toppled the boulder, then 
quickly hidden behind a stone outcropping when .she saw 

fvfadyn coming down the path. 

Bui why? Why all this elaborate, complicated scheming to 
be nd of me? Surely her basis for jealousy was insubstantial, 
liven a fool could see that I did not welcome Kyle's ad¬ 
vances- But :>be might have got wind that 1 had been ques¬ 
tioning Cosette about my mother's death. And if Shirley had 
something to hide, if she had murdered Rachel, then my 
curiosity was a danger to her. By her own admission she 
hated my mother, had resented her. Perhaps she had never 
really meant to kill Rachel. She might have met up with my 
mother at Cliffs Edge, quarreled with her die re, and in a fit 

of rage pushed her over the side. 

1 stared ;u the mask in my hand, the skull face grinning up 
;i< me m evil mockery. Whal was l U> do? Accuse her in mo 
many words? Tell Philltpe? 

The -sound of approaching footsteps brought me up 
sharply. 1 heard the murmur of voices. They were coming 
buckl I lookpd about me wildly. Where to Slide? I he 
bathroom? Under the bed? The doorknob rattled and I thrust 
myself min the wardrobe, squeezing behind the clothes. I 
had not had time to close the doors, and though ! was hid¬ 
den by the thickly packed garments I felt exposed, naked 
to sight. 

"‘I never have been so bored in my life, I heard Shirley 
: v ay '“I hate this place. It's like being buned in a tomb " 
‘’This place is what we signed up for,’ said Kyle. “Just be 

patient. r 

'"’ll wouldn't be so bad if we didn’t have to sit around and 
wait," 1 Shirley complained, “ll we could get ciack me 
“We will. Once she + s gone," 

She, Were they speaking of me? 

“] wonder why if s taking so long for her to leave.” Shi rley 
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said ,1,f 1 had a choice between this dump and Paris I 
wouldn't waste an extra minute,’ 11 

It H'tr.t me. 

Jhcre was a small silence. I heard the rasping strike of & 
maid! and ihc odor of cigarette smoke reached me. 

■‘You won’t be a]I that sorry when she goes.” I heard 
Shirley say, ‘You're kind of sweet on her, ’ 1 

Aw . get off my back. Shirley. She's just another broad," 

r l wish I could believe that.” 

"You can. With so much at stake. I’m not about In forget 
what we're here for." 

Here for? Here for wftatf 

"You went for the mother too,” said Shirlcv. "You tried 

anyway.” 

“She was a Jot of woman." [ heard Kyle say. 

And svhai about me? You think I enjoy your chasing'! 
The understanding wife, sitting around like a dummy while 
you have your fun? That's not my style, 1 ’ 

‘Look, Shtrl. you ought to know me by now-, It’s just a 
passing hobby of mine. It doesn't really mean a thing. When 
it comes down lo the crunch there** only one woman 1 warn 
And it's you,” 

There was a long silence, punctuated by the sound of a 
knife I just wanted to be sure, that's aJJ.’’ Shirley said. 

<. uiuc on. I have a little business on the mainland. In 
Davepon, Wu can den some shopping while l attend to it. 
Then I til buy you a .sarsaparilla. ” 
l ’A sarsaparilla!” Shirley exclaimed in disgust. 

Tt won’t be long now, honey, and it’ll be champagne ail 
the way.” 

A mink, said Shirley, ' Fhe first thing I'm going to get js 
a mink, Tm sick of that beaver." 

‘ Anything your heart desire*. Meanwhile get [hut old 
beaver and we’ll putt ov er to the mainland/* 

The beaver was inches from my face, f shrank back 
against the wall, a cold sweat beading my forehead, wishing 
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desperately that 1 could dissolve into thin air., I heard 
Shirley's fonlSiieps- The dollies in front of me began to sway. 

3 tucked in my stomach and held my breath. Kef hand 
paused a hair s breadth from my arm. Paused—while my 
heart expanded; throbbing, like a hollow, drum. Surely she 
could hear it? The clothes hanger raided as she pulled the 

coat from Ll. 

"I can hardly wait.” she said, “until I can throw all this 
junk out ” 1 heard her move away. “By the way, you were 
pretty good in that cape last night. Scared the bejesus out of 

her.” t , 

- Who me?” Kyle asked in surprise. "I thought it was 

There was a long pause. ”No/’ said Shirley slowly, it 
wasn't me, 1 didn't get up ^ night. I meant to. But I slept 
right through. You're not kidding me. are you? 

"No. Why should l?” 

“Well, it wasn't me either.' 1 Another long pause "If if 

il wasn't me or you - then who? 

I heard ihe rasping flick ot a milch again. Well, what do 
you know?" Kyle said "This place has got a real, live ghost 

after all.” 

“It isn't funny.” 

k Tm nni going to lose any sleep over it. 1 don't know who 
IJT whur it WAS. Probably all in her mind anyway. Arc you 
coming?” 

“Yes, but I think I'll change that sarsaparilla b> a scotch 
and soda. Double. 

The wardrobe doors slammed shut, leaving me in blessed 
darkness. My knees were trembling so they barely held me 
upright Another moment and E would have crumpled to the 

floor. 

1 heard the outer door open and shut, I lei oul iny breath, 
but stilt I did nor move. I remained there, crammed against 
the wall, the suffocating odor of Rf & Nuit, Shirley s sweet, 

sickening. fragrance e toying my nostrils. 
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I waited until I was sure they had gone down the stairs 
nod oul of the house. Then I pushed through the clothes, 
stumbling from the wardrobe. When I finally reached my 
r™* 1 - 1 shocked to see that I was still holding [he 
skeleton ma^k. damp and limp with the pcrspirai j on of rnv 
fear* 
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CHAPTER XIV 


f liStpt badly that night, waging often from a variation ot the 
.same terrible dream, I was walking along the path in the 
wood, a white hooded figure always a few feel ahead c>! me. 
Each time l caught up with it the face beneath the hood 
would be different. Sometime* it was Shirley’s, sometimes 
Kyle's. Once it was Arman d’ a. Finally a knocking on nn 
door, soon after daybreak pul an end to my dreaming. 

It was Cosctle, very pale, her eyes red rimmed at, if she 
had been weeping. "Marlyn’s gone," she said, "She left 
yesterday for ihe village and she hasn’t come back 

“Are you sure?'’ My head fell heavy and there was a furry 

taste lo my longue 

’Her bed's not been slept in." 

"Maybe she staved the night with a iriend,’ I suggested. 

Coptic shook her head. "No. She doesn’t know anyone in 
the village, She’& never spent the night away —not since she s 
been at Storm House.'' 

-When did she leave?” 1 asked, slipping into a robe. 

"About noon. El was hef day off. She hitched u ride on the 
mail boat. She some trines does that/' 'file mall boat stopped 
at Tow rand Island three times a week. 

"Maybe she couldiTi find a way back.” 

"No. She'd call then. Someone would have gore alter her 

in the launch. She w» always good about calling me.” 

She sat down heavily on a chair, ”1 just have this feel- 
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ing . , , that something icrrible has happened.” 

T bent down and put my arm around her shoulders A 
“Don't anticipate the worst. She could have met up with 
someone.” 

[ was thinking of Marlyrfs undulating walk, her come 
hither eyes 

“She would have called,'" Cosette repeated 

''There"# probably a very simple explanation why she 
didn't. Dm willing to het she shnws up before (he morning is 
gone. Meanwhile let's go down and have some break last I 
I'm hungry,'* 

We had break fast, or rather l did, Cosellc drank tup aflcfl 
cup of black coffee, sitring across from me. a while strained 
look on her lace. Every now and then she would get up and 
go to the window, peering out at the dock About eight-thirty-. 
we heart! the sharp quick heat of a motor and Cosette hur¬ 
ried ittro the yard. She returned a minute later, disap 
point mcni dragging at the tomers of her mouth. “It’s Bob, 11 | 
she said. 

At ten o'clock sFie had (tie put in a luLI lo Ihc PtJieJopc 
Inn, u new motor lodge qn the outskirts of Doryvj Lie to see if I 
Murlyn had checked in. She hadn’t. I telephoned the post ol 
1 ice a&kmg to speak lo die man who.ran ihc miiilhon?. Hr 
was still out. ] was told, and wouldn’t be back until after- 1 
noon There weren'i many other places to call in Doryv ilk' 
but f tried them all; Eberis general store, Hamburg ei 
Heavca. Ma Bloom’s antique shop. Mo one had seen 
Marl y n. 

"She might have taken the. bus into Davepoit,"' I »qid 
Davcpflrt was twenty miles from the village, much larger, 
with a greater variety of shops, 

' Costae agreed. "! wouldn't know who to ask 

Maybe . . . maybe you ought to Call the hospital there.*' I 
drew a blank at the hospital. 

By noon (he calm which Cosette had tried to maintain all 
morning was cracking badly. Flcr hands shook so when she 
hronght the lunch tray m from the kitchen 1 made her mi 
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down while I finished sen-'ing the food. FhiUipe, Kyle and 
iliirley, aware by now of Marlyn's fore identity (Ci$$eite had 
blurted it nut as they filed in for lunch), were all certain that 
•he was bound to turn up at any miiment- 

Tlicir Assurances fell on deaf ears. Cosette kept shaking 
her head and biting her Up. Sensing that she was growing 
more and more frantic hy the minute, I said, "As soon as 
we’re through here, l 31 no over and look lor her. 

Cusette shot me a look of such gratitude, l was ashamed ! 

hadn’t suggested it earlier. 

’ Do you wanl me to go with yoiT" PhilEspe asked, He 
looked tired, very wan K as if he had had a poor night of it 
I.mi Except for sipping a glass of milk, he had not touched 

Ins food. 

"No," f said. "It isn T t necessary ’ 

"You can’t go alone/ ’ he said, 

'Til go/’ Kyle interposed, Shirley glanced sharply at him, 
"We ll both go." she said. 

They were the last people l wanted along with me, No t 
really, it isn't necessary. I . . . I'D ask Armand. 1 said, hop¬ 
ing to settle the argument. "He won i mind 
To my relief no one challenged my decision. 

'ITI give you the keys to the car." Phillipe said, getting to 

his teet. 

I had meant lo slip away without Armand, explaining 
Inter to die others that l had upt been able to tind him, but 
Itt came walking up the path just as 1 left the house. With 
< osette on the doorstep there was nothing else I could do 
hn tell Armand about Marlyn and ask him to go with me, 

He agreed, rather too quickly I thought. "What s the mat- 
u-t 7” he asked, noticing the surprise in my eyes. 

■ ■ Noth! n g—exne pt you ’ r e being so agreeable. ’ ' 

"E’m not I need to go over anyway, for some rope. 

At we pulled away from the dock, 1 asked. "Have you any 

Idea where we fan start looking? 

None." He wasn't going to exert himself making con- 

u-ration, l could tell that already. 
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“Where Joes she go on her day off 1 ?”' I shouted above the 
roar of the motor. 

"How should I know? Didn’t you ask Cosette? 1 ’ 

“Why shouldn't you know? You and she seem quite 
chummy,” I yelled. 

He didn’t answer, didn’t seem to hear me. He stared 
straight ahead T his eyes fised on the dark line that was the 
mainland. 

We cheeked at the post office first. By that lime the man 
who had given Marlyn a ride the day before had returned. 
Parnell, was his name, a moustached little man with cropped 
brown hair and keen hazel eyes. Certainty, he said, he 
remembered Martyr He had given her a lift more than once. 
A lively girt, pretty, loo. Laughed a lot. J \ . . although she 
seemed kind of serious yesterday," he recalled "Not her 
usual pert sell'. " He bad kidded her about ii. 

“Serious?" I asked, plucking die word from hi s voluble 
account. “How do you mean serious?" 

“Oh I don'l know She usually laughs ai my corny 
jukes, but not yesterday. She didn’t say much Seemed to 
have something on her mind. If I didn't know her better. I'd 
say she looked . . , well, scared. " He smiled. “That's dumb, I 
guess. What's a girl with a face and figure.like that got to be 
scared of?" 

Arm ;md shrugged and vlid not say anything. He seemed [o 
have lost interest in our conversation. He pul Iris hands in 
hi?? pockets snd wandered off, 

“Did she say when? .she was going?” I asked 

“Nope. Just thank you when we got to the landing.” 

After ibat Armand and I walked the town, stopping at all 
I he places J had reached by phone that morning. ''Don'll yon 
think if strangeV” T asked Ammnd as we left Ehen Crowder’s 
store. “No one saw her.” 

"Maybe she caught the bus into Davepart at die 
crossroads, 1 don't sec what all the fuss is about, M&rfyti 
probably found herself some man." 
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“[ Cosdtf 1 wuuld look for her, I '-aid ttrmly. 

And that's what I intend to do. ’ 

1 Okay. Daveport it is. Welt take the ear ” 

1 got the keys nut of my bag as we cut across the rickety 
dock to the garage. The weathered brown board’s were spStn- 
icred uneven underfoot and with my mind miles away, I 
stumbled clumsily. Armand caught my arm. but not before 
the kevs slipped from my hand, falling between a large crick 
m the*planks. We heard them as they dropped with a small 
plop in the water he!aw, 

M Thal ties it/' I said in exasperation. “Mow what are we 
going to do?" 

-No sweat." he said- "We can make do.” 

Wc turned tip a short street. “You won! find a rent-a-car 

in (his place. You know that. 

“Don't need to rent a car/' he answered, 

We had come to the garage where Phillips kept the car. 
Armand got a small knife out of his pocket and had the 
padlock open within a minute. “Get in/ he said, rolling up 
the door. 

Once in the car r he fiddled around under the dashboard, 
then with a ierk brought two small wires out. He spliced 
them and the next instant the motor roared into life. “Where 
did yon team that trick?” I said 

* 1 Here and there/* he said casually. 

Hen* and there—off and on. Armand and his triend were 
experts in vagueness, Maybe thai s huw one became living 
on the fringes of society, footloose, always just passing 
through/’ never putting down roots. 

“We might try the hospital there/' I said. They didn t 
have any record nf her when I called this morning, hut she 
might have come in since '’ 

Dave port hud been a somnolent little town ol some 8.(X!N.> 
when 1 had last seen it Now, 3 noticed from the Rotary sign 
on the highway as wc erMered, it had grown to 13,500. 
‘’Some kind of electrical plant moved in/" Armand explained 
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when I brought it Id his attention, "And ft lot of new people J 
came with it, 1 ' 

The Dave port Hospital was a one storied, white shuttered, 
red brick building. I had been el guest there at the age of 
twelve for a few days having had my appendix removed, 1 
Since then, I saw, two wings had been added The lobby in 
the old pari of the building, though, had not altered li still 
had ies- shabby chintz sofas and milking stools and frilly 
shaded lamps. When we entered a middle-aged women 
behind (be desk was at the switchboard looking harried and 
flustered, 

"Visiting hours ate between two and four, seven anti 
eight/ she said, yanking a wire from (he board and plugging 
in another 

"We re not here to see anyone,” f said I told her about 
Marly n 

She flipped through a card file m front of her with one 
hand, while the other was busy wiib (he board. 

"No," she said after a moment ''We have no Marlyn 
Tomkins. Sorry. I'll call down to emergency,” 

WV waited another three minutes until the board was clear 
and she rang emergency. Emergency had no record of her 
either. 

When we were io die car again. Armand asked, "Where 
now?" 

"The bus station?" 

The bus station, nex.1 to a bowling alley, was seedy and 
rundown, its plate glass window yellowed with the dust and 
soot of passing traffic. The man at the ticket window 
couldn’t remember anyone fitting Marlyn 1 a description. ”3 
goi too much io do.” he said, his jaw working over a 
toothpick, ”to notice who comes and goes/ 1 

We drove slowly down to the business heart of Davcpon 
When we reached Grand Avenue, the main street, Armand 
parked in from of Trbb's Hardware S(ore. ‘TII run ro here 
and get my rape.” he said. "It wun’t lake a minute/ 1 

3 sat in the car and watched the people pass—a thin, 
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putt man walking a poodle. teenage boys >n jeans, a 
woman pushing a stroller—my eyes automatically searching 
for a Hash of bright green, tlte green pants suit Cosetli- said 
Marlyn had worn. 1 noticed Shat Grand Avenue had ex¬ 
panded since mv lime, the shops and business establish- 
ments stretching for over a mile, spilling into the side streets 

lb an were once residential. 

When Annand returned I gut oui. ’"Let's walls down the 

a ire el a little way," I suggested 

iL Okav-’ r He threw (he rope intn the back seat, It s like 

looking for a needle in a haystack." We start *J up (he street, 
nosing a candy store, a haberdashery, a drug store. 'Dor I 
you think she’s just taken uffT Armand asked. Things 
are pretty slow on die Island. No excitement, no boy¬ 


friends. - s | 

“j wouldn't say that/' I said, giving him a sidelong glance. 

Besides she had a good thing going ' 

*■ Phillips? He couldn't care less. 1 ’ 

“I wasn't talking about Phillips 

He stopped short and looked at me. then shook his head 

’ She s not my type either," , 

j wanted to believe him. 1 tried, I really did But Jon t 
think anything short of a passionate declaration would have 


satisfied me then 

We resumed our walk. "Even if things are a little boring 
on the Island." 1 said, "why should she leave? Co&cHe in¬ 
dulges her so." lt 

'Why Shouldn’t Coitettt? She's her grandmother ’ 

lL Y chj knew about it before. . 

+t Marlyn told me." he said. 

I wondered what other secrets Marlyn had shared wdh 
him, Wc went on side by side, crossing the Street. There was 
a dress shop on ibc comer, Trudy’s Boutique, and an we 
weni by my eye caught the window display, a Maine orange 
u , a i spread artfully on a low-backed chair and a mannequin 
beside it wearing an afternoon tires', of the ^nifc &Aos. tl 
was the son of vivid shade Marlyn would tirid appealing. 
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-‘E have a hunch, 4 I said, putting my hand. on Armand-s 
arm, '"I.c-1 1 i go inside for a minute." 

A saleslady, tightly girdled In black crepe, was arranging 
packaged hose on a small rack at the counter, She came for¬ 
ward. C an I help you?" she asked, smiling. 

‘Ttn looking for a friend," I described Marlyn. "Do you 
remember her coming into your shop yesterday?" 

' Yes,' 1 she said. "Indeed [ do. I won t lurget her in a 
hurry, that pants suit she was wearing was a genuine Si, 
Ives. And she left it." 

"Left it?" 

She nodded, ‘That's right. She boughT a dark gray suit 
and wore it out Told me to give hers to my favorite 
chariiy.'' She gave me u quick, comprehensive look, taking 
in my Parisian coat and shoes. "She didn't steal it or any¬ 
thing like that?'' she asked anxiously. 

' 'No." I saLd. "ft was hers," 1 told her why we were look¬ 
ing for Marlyn since there didn't item any point in con¬ 
cealing it "Did she happen to mention where she was going 
or what she was planning to do with her afternoon?" 

The woman pursed her lips, small thin ones, carefully 
outlined in purple pink lipstick. "No . no, she didn't." 

We turned to go, 

"Wait, , . * She did ask me where ihe.public library was, if 
that's any help." 

It is," I said. "A great help And thank you," 

The library was not far from the main section t red bnefc 
like, the hospital, set back from the street on a wide, hedge- 
bordered lawn. The librarian, a plump woman in her forties, 
had not been there the day before. ’But." she said. "Mr,’ 
Walton was here. Perhaps he can help you. He's in the back, 
I’ll get him." 

Mr Walton was a youngish man sporting a bow tic in 
rainbow colors A pin we were in lock He. too. remembered 
Marlyn, "She came in here about three-thirty," he said, "She 
sal in the mngnrme section " Hf ■ pointed to a windowed si- 
cove flanked by two rows or magazine racks "The reason I 
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eh, noticed . . . well. we weren't M that busy and she was 
j . welt a nice looking girl. He had a habit of squeezing, 
his eyes shut and smiling at the end of each sentence. 

"How long did she stay?" I asked 

“All afternoon unlit closing time. We close at seven on 
Thursdays,” 

‘"Did she speak to you?*' 

"Only once, She kept looking up every time the door 
opened and I thought maybe she was expecting someone. So 
I went over and asked her. real casual-like, if her friend was 
Late.” He held his eyes shut and grinned. 

"And what did she say?" 

"She said it was none of my business.” 

That would be like Marly n "And was Lhut all the con¬ 
versation you had with her ? 

Thai’s all At dosing time she got up and left/’ 

Outside dusk was beginning lo fall, purple with the hftze 
of burning, October leave*. "Why do I have to do all the 
talking?" I asked Amtfind, annoyed at his seeming indif¬ 
ference. It was ih>i that I cared that much for Mariyn—in 
fact 1 was angry with her for having pui her grandmother 
through such agony—but l was concerned lor Coscttc 
"You seem to he doing all right, he said. 

"You’re not worried? Curious at least. Don't you think 

her behavior win; rather strange?” 

"No, not for Mariyn, I still believe she got bored with 
Storm House. She probably decided on the spur of the mo 
mem she didn't want to go back. She might have hitched a 
nde out of Dave port, taken the bus. Gone to Portland, 
Boston, anywhere.” 

"Maybe. Il also aeems that she didn't want to be 
rrcognized, as. if she were afraid of it,” 

Arm and put his hand 1 ? in his pockets and looked up at !be 
skv where the First siar of night was already brilliant. "Could 
be," he said. 

"Bui of whom? Who was she afraid of?” 

"1 have no- idea,” he said. 
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"\ thought she confided tn you/' I said acidly. 

"What gave you that idea?” 

“Never mind/ 1 said, angry frustration sweeping over toe. * 
"Talking to you is like trying to catch a greased pig, ^" 

"You mean I’m slippery?" 

"That isn't the half of at,I said, leading ihe way to the 
car. 

1 had Arm and drive me to the police station. It was a last 
resort We had reached a dead end and there was no other 
place to go 

Armaod parked at the curb "III wail here." he said, ‘it's 
a fifteen minute parking zone. Try to hurry ii up." 

'Tin noi running in for a loaf of bread,” ] said, slamming 
the door. 

The sergeant who took down the details of Marlyn's 
description didn't seem terribly interested. He read the ques¬ 
tions he asked me from a printed form tn a mechanical, 
monotone, locking up every now and then at a point above 
my head. I wondered how many of these printed forms he 
had filled out, how many people-—mothers, fathers, sijitm, 
wivefr—had sat in the chair I was ailing in. the anus worn 
smooth with anxious, nervous elbows. Too many, The 
sergeant hud probably stopped counting a very long time 
ago, v 

"We'll let you know if we find anything/' he concluded, 
placing the sheaf of papers under a large stapler and hringing 
the chrome bundle down wrth his list. "Keep in touch.” 

Armand had the motor running when l came out. "Damn 
near got a ticket/* he said, "What took you so long?” 

"There were a dozen forms he had to fill out." I said. 

"Thar figures.” 

"I Jon'I think he's going to look very hard.” 

"How can he? Do you realise bow many runaways there 
are in 3 year -a week—every day? The whole damn police 
farce could do nothing else but try to chase them down and 
they still wouldn't come close to finding a fraction of the 
reported cases.” 
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"Is ibat why they never found 7011 "?' ' T asked. 

His face turned suddenly dark, "What Jo you TOtan by 

that?” 

a *Nuthsnc/ I said, lew and (bat queer excitement nibbling 
ax my heart “What did you dunk I meant?” 

He studied me, coldly. Don’t play games ” 

It w;i> a dangerous game, Ns eyes told me, and for a mo¬ 
ment [ was tempted. But then I said, “i was wondering if 
they tried to find you when you dropped out of school.’ 

-That PhUlipe and RaeheL never bothered I suppose, I 
think they were both relieved to have me go." 

It was dark night when we finally beaded the launch back 
u, the Island. “I don’t know what l + m gome to tell Cosetic/' 

I said, nred and dejected, 

“Tell her the truth. ' Armand said, 

"Maybe Marlyn’s home / 1 1 said, suddenly brightening. 
"Maybe while we’ve been running our heads off, she tame 
home and has been there all the Lime." 

She wasn't. C’osette met u$ at the door. "No luck?' she 
asked searching nny lace with strained, hollow eyes. 

I shook my head. "We've reported it to the police.’ ’ I told 
her. 11 But I wouldn't rest my hopes on them,” 

■They'll never find her/' she said, wringing her apron. 

We were both wrong. They found her. The police found 
her the next morning, alone at the bottom of a rocky “vifte, 
her head banging bom the window of a stolen, wrecked cuf. 
She was dead, had been for thirty-six hours. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Phillipe and I took Cosetlc t-n (he morgue in Dave port to 
identify Morlyn and afterwards, al the request of the police, 
to the station for a “few routine questions/' Coseite could 
give no reason for Marlyn 1 -. hasty departure or why she had 
stolen a car, Looking drawn and on [he serge of collapse h 
Cosette spoke in a low, control led voice us site told the brisk, 
uniformed young man in charge that her granddaughter had 
been at Storm House for nearly a year and seemed happy 
there. 

“You know that she had been in jail and on probation at 
uric tiny lor selling baitoituates? 1 ' he asked 

“Of course,” she said, hristling for a moment in her old 
manner ‘’ t3ui that was several years ago. She's never had 
any trouble since, She was a good girl- 1 ' 

We were in a small partitioned room heated by an oil 
slave under the window la a stifling temperature. 

"She got along with everyone at the house?'" the brisk, 
young man asked. 

■'Very well.” Cosette an&wered- 

He looked questioningly from Phillipe to nic. 

"Certainly/ 1 Phillipe said, and [ mumbled a “yes/ 1 avoid¬ 
ing his eyes, I did not sec why 1 bad to go into the hostility 
which had evisted between Marlyn and myself. And what 
difference did it make anyway, I wondered, loosening my 
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iL-oat from around my neck, if Marlyn got along with people 
at the house or not 1 :' 

“Wliat about her friends?” [he young man wanted to 
know . 

“She didn’t have any," said Cosette “Not any from 
around here- Sometimes she’d go into Davcport to do sonic 
shopping or to an afternoon movie. She always came back al 
night.” 

"Kind of dull fof a young girt,” ho remarked. 

"‘She never complained about it.” said Cosette 

He looked down at the paper in front of him. "She seemed 
at raid of sonicurtc. according so this notation, t believe it 
was you, Miss Seollcld, who said that when you came in to 
report her missing?’ ' 

Both Phillips and Cosette looked as me, a little startled, 
“Why yes. . I murmured "It was only a guess,” I re¬ 
pealed whit I had told ihe sergeant the previous day about 
Marly si’s haying a new parts suit, about her afternoon in the 
library. 

He nodded without speaking, The oil stove hummed in 
the silence. A car passed oil (he street outside, honking its 
hewn, 

“Do you have siny idea how the accident happened' 1 
Phi Stipe askcU- 

"We think she was sides wiped, forced off She road.” he 
answered- 'There were lire tracks alongside hers al the spot 
where she broke through the rail and went over. Do you 
know of anyone who might have won ted to barm her?” 

So that was why he had asked efcxHit her relations with the 
people at she house. 

' 'No/* said Phitlipc. if she had any enemies. L certainly 
did not know' about it. Did you?’' fhis to C osetic. 

She did not seem Co hear. She was staring out of the win¬ 
dow at a police car parked at the cuib She was silcni so 
long, the brisk young man cleared his throat. "Miss Leg- 
run. , . 

+ 'Nq*" she said, turning, ”1 cun think of no one.” 
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"Do you believe someone pushed her over . . . 
deliberately?" 1 wanted to know. 

"it’s possible.'' said the young man "But more titan likely 
she was either drag racing or was hit by some drunk weaving 
from side to side. Whoever it was didtl'l stop, that's for sure, 
just beat it out of there. 1 ' 

"Hit and run," said Phslhpe. "Makes you sick/' 

On the way Nek to (he Island Philhpe said. "Why Ucm r t 
you go away for a white, Co*ette? Take a long vacation Go 
to Paris with Laura. I can scrape together the money, if yon 
need it/ 1 

She looked at him with dull. tired eyes. 

"Yes, why don't you?" I put in. ‘Td love to have you/' 

''I'll think about it/' she said. 

Later when l went to see her in her room. 1 brought the 
subject up again. "Ji will do you a world of good to get 
away/’ I said- She was lying in bed. her face a wafcy yellow 
against the pillow. 

"I don’s feel up to a trip," she said wearily. l Tin too sick. 
tQOCrkf/* 

"Nonsense,"' l said. "You've got plenty of the old spark 
left. I saw it for u minute this afternoon when we were dik¬ 
ing to thas policeman 

She shook her head. "It’s gone. Laura. Gone, t just don't 
have it anymore/ 

"Sure you do." It was a state me ru, 1 knew, which con¬ 
vinced neither of us. 

"But wM ought to go/’ she said, "Laura. . . /' She pressed 
my hand* "Don/ stay. The happy times here, you can't get 
them back. There’s a curse on this house now/ 

"Thai's a bit melodramatic, don't you think?" I smiled at 
her. The smile was not very convincing either. 

"There’s been two deaths here," she said, her deep eyes 
solemn. "Death always comes in threes " 

"That's an old, silly superstition/' I chided. Nevertheless, 
a little breath, a chill puff of air like the brush ol moih wings 
touched my skin, 
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“Call it what you warn. 

<’And h that why you think 1 ought to leave? ’ 1 asked sar¬ 
castically* annoyed because E was allowing her to frighten 
me. “You're ufraid i’ni going to be number three ' 1 ’ 1 
“Any of us might be. 1 ' 

I threw up my hands. “Okay. If it will make you happy I H 
go L Uui I earth leave you now without any help , 1 
“Rob’s sister Has agreed to come / 1 she said. 

"Tomorrow. then. I'll pack my bags after the funeral and 

make my reservation/' 

They buried. Mariya in the Touraud plot in Dtuyvillc. 
Phillipe had suggested it. Originally Ccsette had wanted 
Mariyn interred nest to her mother to Boston, But Ptiillipe 
had prevailed upon her to change her mind. Ii would be 
easier on tier, he pointed nut, than having to take that long 
drive, and she could visit the grave whenever she chose. In¬ 
deed, she looked sn terribly white and exhausted I was glad 
Phillipe hud made the suggestion. He did not look well hun- 
sett “M} stomach/’ he said with a painful grimace when I 
asked him. 1 It s acting up again/* 

"‘Why don’t you see a doctor? 1 ” 

f, He’IE only prescribe the same old pill* and diet, 

The services were brief, thankfully. It was a dismal day, 
depressing, with black thunderous clouds blowing down 
from the North. I could not cry for Marlyn, even though 
death had cancelled my fear of her But I did for Cose tie. It 
was a wretched twist of fate far her. Whatever I had ill ought 
of Marlyn. she had meant a great deal to Cosette. And I 
wasn’t at all sure that in time Marlyn would not have grown 
fond of Cosette ami returned .some of her affection. I kept 
thinking or the way she had died, and of the brisk young 
police officer’* questions. An act idem., he had finally con¬ 
cluded. A drunk or a drag nicer had forced her from the 
road. But that did not explain why she had stole* the car. It 
] didn't know her better. I'd say she looked scared, the 
little postman had said. Marlyn barely smiling. Marlyn not 
laughing at his corny .jokes. 
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I pictured her taking the bus to Pavepon, walking the ' 
main street, glancing over her sboukler even so often, then 
ducting into Trudy's Boutique, She had bought a gray outfit, 
she who loved bright green* and reds. Gray, ihe color of 
anonymity 1 saw her sitting in the library, lurmng page alter 
page of a magazine, the words, the pictures nleaning]ess, her 
eyes going to Lhc door each time it opened, her heart skip- ' 
ping a beat. Who had she been watching for? She had waited 
until closing lime, seven o'clock, wailed until dark. I 
imagined her hurrying down die darkened window-lit 
Greets, looking into cars until she found one with the keys 
left in the ignition. Was it fear which drove her to slide into 
the driver’s seal, turn the key? Was it the headlights in her 
rear view mirror, pursuing, blinding lights which sent her 
over the edge? 

Why had she been afraid'’ 

Her past, like Amtand's. had been vague and cloudy. She 
had been in jail, on parole for selling barhituates, that much 
I knew. Suppose dm huge underground network of drug 
traffic had linked her to someone ui Storm House. Someone 
who was dangerous to know, someone she was brashty 
blackmailing. 

If was then that I recalled Kyle's words the afternoon ! 
was hidden in Ihe closet. “When this is over . , it will be 

champagne all the way." 

This Whatever "'this” had meant it was potentially lu¬ 
crative. Shirley was going to buy a mink when they “got {in 
with it." A deal with drugs? They 4 had gore to Daveport the 
same afternoon Marlyn had disappeared and they had not 
relumed for dinner, “I've got Some business in Pavepon,’' 
Kyle had said. 

Was that business Marlyn? 

Allhough Fhilltpu and Coseite seemed to accept Marlyn r s 
death as gccidenlal, I continued to puzzle over it. That puz¬ 
zle, however, did no! interfere with my promise to Cose Etc. I 
had lo finish up with the task in my mother’s room, and then 
make plans to leave. The mom, 1 had to admit, frightened 





u lc My skepticism concerning ghwfe had been considerably 
shaken'by the Brennan, each Ihinkirtg the other had mas 
queraded as Mignom when neither had done so. There sverc 
IWO possibilities, One, m; imagination had gone wjlth oi 
Luo, ! had seen an actual phantom* Mignon’s spinl which 
CusfiSUe claimed had never Jett the torridon* cd Storm House. 

I 1 li was the latter then - . well, what u( it.' 1 thought 
hravdy, Hadn't I read somewhere ihai the only tom firsts 
do is to instill tear' 1 It was whistling pa*i the grave yanf, I 
knew, bui J would be gone soon, Beside#. 1 assured myself as 
a bodge agfiinst second thoughts, ghosts always manilestcd 
themselves alter dark, noi in broad daylight. 

flic boxes I had parked had been removed, but there were 
siill a half dozen empiy ones lying exactly where 1 had left 
them, I opened the curtains and turned on all the lights. 
There was a small radio on tile bureau and l clicked it on. 
Violins, soli and melancholy. Hooded the mom I fiddled 
with die dial unul I found a melt station; that's what I 
needed, something toud trad raucous. I had had enough of 
melancholy I began inking down the remaining dresses In 
i he wardrobe When I finished the dresses I sianed on ray 
mother's sweaters, jack* is and coats, Like the dresses she 
had ^uiie an assort incm. more than one person could 
possibly need or use Ik lore I packed each away, I went 
methodically through the pen keis. I was doing this ori a light 
suede jitekei when tny tend closed around some scraps nf 
papei i drew them out, nudging the waste basket over with 
ray foot so I ton Id ihnaw item away. They had handwriting 
on tiiem. I noticed, Rachel V 

O^ifhiuro , . . a fragmuii read. My mother had evidently 
sinned a letter to me, then L . jJiged ter mind and torn u up* 
Stuffing it into her pucker, Curious, I took ihc scraps over to 
the dressing tabic and laid them mi, Must of them had 
somebov become sudden on mtjtshire uni wcfe illegible 
and I realized with a dun trim the *unde jadtrt wm the aoe 
In y mother hud been weal i, h when she died. Chunks of the 
message were missing WTvi J could make out was frugmem 
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tary- But it was enough. Mu*c than enough. 

The date was intact, September 26, Tuesday, the day si 
had written Barry, the East day of her life. Dear Laura . 
Armanti is here . . still ni&rosi , . . But the important thtni 
. , a terrible discovery . , . criminal , , t$ guilty of faced 
him with it , , , done no good . tell PhUtipe if Barry ad 

vises . . cal! in the pttfice. . 

Thai was all I read it again and again, sin fling the scna[ 
aboift with my fingers, Hying lr form those words written in 
thpr bold, slanting .venpt into j different pattern, a different 
meaning It Jidn'i work. There was no denying it. Not any 
longer. The evidence was before (Tie, had always been. J had 
not warned to fate u. I had wanted ro believe my mothe 
died because of Marlyn, Shirley or Kyle. I never had th< 
coitragr to link Armajyj'-. shady pasl with Rachel’s death,! 
not openly, not honestly How could u man I had known bet¬ 
ter than myself, loved so absolutely, he a murderer? And yci 
there il was before me. The motive. Rachel had found Ar- 
mand out. Armartd , . . guilty of , t call m the police . . . , 

Now all the scattered images and thoughts which had 
whirl rd and danced tn my brain settled into* picture, like the 
bits of paper on the dressing ruble, taking on u comprehen¬ 
sive lomi Armtnd bitter. Armand sitl-ng in my room, read* 
ing ;i hook, pretending thru he ■ ad >:omc to borrow it when 
he hud really come to searth my niotn For what? He might 
have been afraid Rachel bad written some kind of in¬ 
criminating letter, ontf thai he must destroy tri case l began 
to ask suspicious questions qhefif him. 

Arm.old dnlting. An ixid job here and there, Annund at 
CEiiTs Edge strung down at the nocks below 1 , Jr l killed a man 
once. ..." Arniand gripping my shoulders, with fingers of 
steel, * Just don't drive me too bard . . . +i 

And Rachel bud written to Barry, There is something I 
JTiwar speak to you about. Harry asking, ''. . . did she have 
any enemies?' 1 Coserte, her face the color of paper. "They 
only come buck when they have died a violent death Hud 
Colette known? No, I did not think so. Cosette was only 
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.peaking from that deep peasant intuition of hers, t she hud 
known Of Anrnmds Stilt, she would have come lorwaid 
once Cosette would not feel the need Lo protecl Anrtand 
The pie lure grew, taking cm breadth. *-»«■ 
had quarreled with my mother, as Cosette had *d. 1_«• 

a big one." And 1. 1 with my questions, questions, Hie to* 
der crashing down the prreipicc, and Mallytt pounng. y 
does everyone blame everything on ™ M *' tyn 
rny jealousy was unfounded. Maybe Marlyn s moves had »*• 
iDg to do with her relationship to Armand. She could have 
been blackmailing him. A dangerous game. At "".e poUU 
Martyr must have featured just how dangerous and mud to 

"7 remembered how, only two days ago. Arinand and I had 
aone in search of Marlyn, how he had hung bar* while 1 did 
dte talking, He had not gone into the police nation with me, 
Had he been afraid of being recognM? What look you so 
| unE r' he had asked, the motor running when I came out. 
recalled. loo, how eas.ly he had started Phillipe's ca, M 
a key. Was that ihe way he had stalled it. I wondered, when 
he had taken it out of the garage the day he tollowe 

TCcre were so many things that pointed lo Armand. Ho» 
could 1 not have seen'.’ Him. that scruffy looking friend of 
hi. and their conversion. "Nothing's happened yet. l m 
working on if Armand in the cellar, chipping 
plaster, not wanting Kyle to see. lo know. Wbai had he hid¬ 
den there— stolen money, contraband poods' 

“s there in my mind, all of it. Armand had come tack 
to the Island, using if as a refuge, a hiding place^.-W Rachel 
had found out. She had wnlten lo Barry last beta* 

PhiIlipc, before idling anyone Rachel who had wanted to bt 
fair. She had warned Butry to check on Armand aid make 
sure A mistake, a terrible mistake which had cost her it. 

Slamline there, staring at those fragments o Rachel S let¬ 
ter it seemed to me that I could sec now. clearly, all “ 
dearly, lha. last day of her life. She would have gone to At- 



mami rust, confronted him with what she suspected. Ar 
nmnd would not have denied r|. "So what?" tl iseemed I 
euuld hear him say* "What do you care what \ du with 
myself? You never cared before," 

"I shall have to jell Phillipe," she would have saad "And 
Lhc police/' 

"Suit yourself." 

Radid had gone hack to her room. Phillipe was in the sm- 
db painring.. He would he (here until dinnertime. Pfiiliipq 
was never id he disturbed when he was al work, That was a 
rule of Storm House. My mother lived by rules. She had 
never thought of breaking one, not even then. 

And Barry was our of town on a case. 

So she had sal down to write two letters, one to Barry, one 
to rnyselt. Barry's sire had posted, mine she had destroyed, 
Why? Perhaps she had decided to wail until she had talked 
to Barry and Phillipe before she wroie id me. The why of it 
did not really matter. She had tom the letter up and stuffed it 
in her pocket. Late ibat afiemoon she had gone down to the 
kitchen and told Cosette she was going out for a walk. L The 
weather's turned cold," Concur bid said "Will you be warm 
enough m that?' 1 

"Yes/ 1 Rachel had said, And she hud gone out wearing 
ihr suede jacket, the jacket they had found her in. we f and 
snaking from the lide 


CHAPTER XVI 


( «n some glue and paper from the desk in my room and 
pasted (he wraps cartful! y on (he page. I reread n again, still 
hoping l could glean a different interpretation, for (here was 
Rachel’s suicide note. Why would she write to Ph.llipe / 
iflii f go on with r his. . « ? ftwgiw nir, . * What bad she 

mM nt? K could not have h*d anything to do with Armmul 
She and Phillips both felt the same about him and it Rachel 
planned to turn Arm and into the authorities she would nut 
h aV e asked for PtilVipe’s forgiveness. Of if she hud been 
murdered she would not have written it all- The most pfous* 
«h!e explanation, was that (he note was a forgery. It had to he. 

But it was not Ibc note which concerned me now. It was 
ihe damning letter in my hand, I stood at rhe window staring 
OL.U wondering what to do. The sw was like molten lead 
caught by the rays of the laic afternoon sun, bar out a sail¬ 
boat heal before the wind. It seemed to be headed for Boone 
Island , a tiny wooded islet some five miles across die water. 

I Knew Boone Island well. No one lived there. It had a curv¬ 
ing yellow sanded beach, one of the few on these islands, 
sheltered from the wind and Armsind and 1 had often used it 
for picnics on fine summer days. We would set oft at dawn 
in the Curaveik. the cook having packed us a sumptuous 
feast of cheese and cold chicken and brown gingerbread, 
would sometimes pretend we were pirates searching for htd- 
den gold and on those days a makeshift flag os skull and 
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cfossboitts would fly from the mast. One day we found » 
medallion and though it wn ; - .tamped EP39 NEW YORR 
WORI l?S FAIR, l recall turn n spurred us to a ftea/y Jor 
the next hour so certain were we that we hail struck pay 
dirt. 

The re L ai the window, I ah ved the past with a vividness 
that lanced my heart, Why did things have lo change? Why j 
eoutdn'i we have remained as we were, caught, imprisoned, j 
in those moments of time, happy, our tittle world invidiam? 

1 turned back to the room with u sigh, I would have to 
show the letter to Amiand- Like Rachel I feJr I must face 
him before I went (o anyone cl sc. Unlike her. however. I 
knew Thai I was taking a risk. It Armand had already killed 
two people why should he stop at me? Whatever love he 
once held for me was long gone, lost in bitter anger. Still I 
could see no other way. 

When T got downstairs Cose tic was coming out of (he ' 
library with a tray of cups and saucers. ’Merc, lei me take i 
that," ! said, relieving her of the tray, -‘You ought to be in 
bed?* 

1 m all right, she said. "J get to thinking too much when 
I'm. tying ■down?' 

She followed me into the kitchen. ‘"Were you going out?" 
she asked. 

h Tm going down to the Cove to 6ce Armand " f set the 
fray down on the counter next to the dishwasher. 

"He won't be there? f she said "He's gone?' 

"Gone? Did he say when he'd be back?" 

He ivn t coming back She began to stack the cup.s and 
saucers in the dishwasher 

"What do you mean , , he isn't corning back?' ” 

“Just what 1 said He’s gone for good?' 

"When did he leave? 1 ' 

"About an hour ago? 1 

J fell a* ft' the proverbial rug had been pulled from under 
my fuel. "Didn't he leave a n^ssaue'’"' 

"No?' 
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“But . . why? Did he say why he was going?'* 

“He and Phillips had a terrible light. Phillipc told him to 
get out and never come hack/’ 

■>Fight? What did they Tight about?" 

H ’Almond didn't say. Just brought hack the pots and pans 
i±nd the blanket he hud borrowed from me and said what l 
told you. That’s all 1 know/* 

It was nin the fust angry collision between Amiand and 
Phillipc. But what had brought an this one? "Is Phillipc in 

the studio now? ' 

“Ye*, hut. ..." 

■“I'm going up?’ 

“He's working." said Cosettc. ' You d better w.nt, 

*'! can’t wait?’ 

'“Laura—take my advice. Don’t mix in. Stay rial of iu It 

hasn't anything to do with you," 

J “li. has everything to do with roe T 1 said 
“Let him go. He's a rolling stone." 

“Ti’s not only Armand. It's , , . it’s Rachel, 

'■Rachel?" Her head swung around, her eyes surprised. 

“1 found something. 1 ..Id better talk ui Phillipc. I 

turned to go. ^ 

She came across the room mil clutched at my arm, “What 

did you find? Laura, id I ntc, . /’ 

--Later," I said, releasing her band and heading for the 

door, 

“Laura. . . ! Wait!" 

■“!?! tell you all about it later? 

I climbed die winding stair it> the turret and knocked m 
the studio door. There was no answer 3 turned the knob and 
went in. Phillipc was stundmg at the winded, his- hands in 
his pockets I could sec his profile, his brow creased in a 
fnrwn. For a moment 1 thought ot closing the door and going 
buck down to the kitchen and wailing as Cosette h.id ad" 
vised, phillipe could sometimes be a hear about intruders in 
the studio. He swung around impatiently, “What is it now'' 1 
And then seeing it was me. “Oh . , Laura?" 
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I mule) tell he was sr»[| angry His mouth was hard, th< 
no^trilii white and pinched, 

1 d ' dnt distirb you/* I began “bur I had to tall 

to you/' 

"‘If it's about Amrand. save your hre«6h. I've had it up in 
here with him ’ T He held his hand up to his chin. “Enough 
enough,"' 

Whac did he do? I asked, coming into the room. 

“What didn’t lie do? Loafing, hanging about insolent. 
The same ok! story And hi- li s.sn;i tny ear whenever he dumd 
wefl felt Like it Then he had the gaH — would you bclicvj 
it? the gaff to tell me he didn’i think l would mind.” 

“Hc‘d been driving your car'* 1 

'll was the key business. Latint that pot me on to u It 
ncver dawmed on me, until you said that you had lost the 
key- and Annand was able it? pci into the garage and start 
ri- ■ iii" without them, chat he hud h- .n using it. And this 
momiitg i noticed a smell dent in the left from fender. 1 
stiVed hum ahum it. Hr said he must luic serapud it getting 
ou i of a light park i rig place. . O!i. whar ’ * Ike di fference! 11 
He threw up his hands “If it hadn’t fwn char, it would have 
been Minit bung else I told him to (<ik. the Cwtivtfk and ;cl 
olf the Island ur I'd cal! lhe Lend.' 1 

i did not say anything It yas as f < ) hsd hew oirucjc 
iJtimh. I was still wearing the raincouc F find pui on to go lM ir. 
The note pa per, folded needy v.j* in ihe pocket P felt il$ 
smoothness. the little fetigh ■ cy- of tfie bn* of p^ed 
paftr. Hail of me wan glad he v ; / ,-, lllTl ,< hat! gone, the 
other half depressed because I Licw ! joulcl not ifiir ijs 
stand. I must tell Phillips, U ■ -.Hd be wrong to remain 
silent. I must tell him everthing Phiiltpc would -iff 'he 
sheriff, the police in Davepon too. They would hunt An- 
maud down. He was not a imiMmg girl like Marlyn, one of 
thousands bur a L-rimimtl. 3 ospecretl murder. *i Th •> 
wuidd find him. surely, no fruitier »h*tt h r*n f wberu ho 
hid. They would throw him in fri on tsge V in. thin proud 
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hc 4 id, those defiant evet- Yet I must speak Under similar 
circumstances Rachel would not have hesitated 

BiM l was not Rachtfl. t was Laura- l loved Anuand. It 
was a sick, agonizing love, a fruitless love. But there it was, 
anyway, like an undigested stone in the pit id my stomach 
“What is it you wanted to talk to me iiboui 1 Phillips 

asked. 

fcL U can keep." I said. I couldn't tell him. not yet. 

Cosctte was still in the kitchen when 1 went down She 
was heating something in a bow! with a whisk. “Did you see 
Phillipe?" she asked. 

I nodded, 

"What was it you had to show him?" 

I took the paper from my pocket and gave it to her She 
wiped her hands on her apron and held the paper out from 
her face- 1 watched her eyes closely, the expression on her 
face els she read She turned to me with a puzzled look 
“Don't you KEis?" 1 said. “My mother had found ou< some¬ 
thing ztboul Armand something that would have probably 
senl him lo prison ' 

“And you think he ... he killed Rachel? 1 
I was mute but she mtis! have read the answer m my eyes. 
She gave the paper back lo me. "You love him very much, 

don’t you? 1- 
“Yes," 

Shu sighed, a deep, painful sigh ‘i dunk 1 understand. 
Love, hmmphi It’s a funny thing, isn't it? How we can love 
impossible people l loved Marlyn. What was *hc really?" 
Site looked up at me. Tn? run the old fool you think l urn. I 
wasn’t blind, I saw Marlyn was not very much Bui l loved 
her." She bit her Up. “Whether she loved me or not ! don't 
know. If I was honest I could say dial she used mu, a home, 
secuiiry. whatever money I mesuu to leave her But ! loved 
Iscr God knows, I loved her," She stared down at 'he frothy 
mix in the bowl. 

“Whai stuill 1 do ?'* I asked 
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"I must led Phillips i couldn’t a moment ago. Bui even¬ 
tual^ ['in going ro have to left him." 

She took Up the whisk and began to beat the eggs again. 

” Don’t you agree?” l wan red to know 

Her hands were busy with die whisk. “Please, answer me. 
Don’t you agree'?" I repeated. 

She rested the whisk against the .side of the bowl. “Can 
you bring back the dead? 1 ’ 

“No.” 

“And you want my advice?" 

“Yes ” 

“Leave it then/' 

“That doesn't help.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have asked.” She gol up from the 
chair and we nr over to the stove and lit the gas under a 
saucepan 

“I have my conscience to wrestle with/' S said. 

She turned and looked at jtk\ her mouth a crini line. “We 
all do?* I 

"If only I could have talked to Armand before he lefi,” 

"If, if!” she exploded!, her eyes ablaze. “Isn't there some 
kind of poem about that? if this, if that. The saddest words 
ot tongue or pen. What’s the use of it? I .aura. you're trying 
la rearrange what's gone and done with. Forget it.” 

“How can you say that? I love Armand, but how can I 
shield a murderer?” 

"So you’ve set yourself up as judge and jury and con¬ 
demned him already?” 

“No. « . 

“If he’s guilty, they'll find him sooner or later, nicy’ll find 
him and they won't need your help. So pui it nut of your 
mind.” 

Bm I could not pul it out of my rnind, I could not throw 
(hi letter out, It weighed on me Irke a stone. I spent the right 
drifting sn and out ol LomneiKed dreams and when morning 
came I si ill could not bring myself to show the letter to 
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Phillips Around ten o'clock i waited down to the Cove A 
fine min began to fail just as 1 got [here. The CoraWfr was 
gone, the empty pier swaying and creaking with the lap id 
[he tide. 1 walked slowly up from it to the hut Armand had 
used for such a brief time. I paused in the doorway, footing 
around. There was an old dilapidated table, a stool* and a 
potbellied stove. Nothing else Nothing to show that Ar- 
mard had been there, but a crumpled paper bag on the zinc 
sinkboard , and a plastic milk container* 

I went in and shut the door. S had thought that foe cottage 
would be damp and cbiEL But U wasu t, Warmth seemed to 
emanate from the stove, 1 opened foe little iron door and to 
my amazement saw foal the ashes were alive With a red 
glow, Any fire that Armand had built should have been com- 
plctciy dead by now. These ashes were from a reu:tii Ure. a 
fire not more than 3 few hours old, it gave me a queer 
feeling, that smouldering lire, a* if my presence was shared 

by another. 

' I could hear foe rain pattering upon the roof, tupping at 
foe windows. 1 looked around again, my eyes sliding across 
the floor and into foe empty comers, pausing ai foe door 
which ted to the other room It was partially open, hut all I 
could see was the comer ot a brass bedstead I stood there 
Staring at it, eye* and cart straining, wondering, afraid foal 
someone might be beyond that door watching me, stanng at 
me. There was nothing bin foe sound of the ram and the 
water dripping from foe rusted gutters outside. 

1 went to foe door and opened it wider, the creaking 
hinges scraping along my nerves. There was an unrolled 
sleeping bag on the dusty, exposed springs, Armand s? I 
could not tell. It was army surplus, khaki colored a* Ar- 
mind's had been, but then there were thousands like it The 
room was small and dreary. Its walls, once painted blue, 
were spotted with mold The window , the one that had been 
blown out by the storm, was patched with dark cardboard. 
There was no sign that the rtiom was lived III. except for the 
sleeping bag. Had Armand forgotten it? Or was he still un 
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Ehc [.darid? 1 did not see how that was possiblt: since the 
Caravelle was gone. Pi<.ht» rman \ Cove and the small bay ui 
the foot of Sturm House Were the only two plates that would 
take the Curuwlle's Jeep draft. Yet he might have sailed it to 
the main land or lo another island and returned in a dinghy 
or rowboat. A smaller boat could easily be hidden along the 
rocky beaches. One would never know he had come back, I 
had a sudden hope, mingled with a queer, tingling fear, (hat 
I his was what he bud done. 

I walked hack along the shore path to the house, the 
gentle rain wetting my lace, wondering if 1 was as ntaJ, as 
insane as Arnrand. By not revealing what I knew, what l 
suspected, 1 was not only obstructing justice but joining in 
silent, secret complicity with Armund. a man who may have 
committed more than tine serious crime. 

My stubborn, 113 advised silence was abruptly broken that 
night Unable lo deep I remained in the library reading long 
after the others had gone to bed. Around twelve, feeling 
drowsy, I finally shut the book and went upstairs. The mo¬ 
ment 1 started down die corridor, shadowed and dim at this 
hour, 1 knew something was wrong. I saw nothing, heard noth¬ 
ing,, but the eerie feeling was (here, seeping into my blood 
[ike the chill damp air I wanted to cry out for Phil I ipc, as J 
had once shouted lor Rachel in I he ntidsi of a child’s night¬ 
mare. but shame kept me mule. 

The door |o my room was open. There was blackness with¬ 
in, the' unseen stir of a cold draft. I grilled ray teeth and 
forced myself to step across the threshold. I stumbled, 
falling face down on to something soft and unyielding, I 
think 1 screamed. 1 don l remember. I cannot even recall to 
ibis day how long I lay sprawled there before I realized that 
the thing under me was a body. 

[ sprang to my feet Whimpering with feat, my hand 
trembling. ! found the light switch. It was Phillipe, He was 
on his side, one ami flung out. his face white as paper. As I 
stared at him, he began 10 groan. 
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Comeec helped me get FhiJIipe to his room By the cifiicr we 
had his slippers off and a cold compress on his head he was 
fully conscious "That's quite a lump you have there/' Co 
Wire said, J Td btfter go down and get Ihe ice bag.’ 

When she had gone I said, ‘‘You gave me a scare. What 

happened?' ’ 

Ke pushed himself up on the pillows* “I don't know ex¬ 
actly. 1 was at my desk going over the accounts when 1 
thought ! heard a noise in the corridor/ He took a sip ot 
water From the glass on the table beside him. "I went out- No 
one was there. I thought I’d knock on your door to see if you 
were all right. There wasn’t an answer, m l opened the door 
and stepped in—and then, wham! 1 ' He gingerly fell of the 

lump under [he towel on his Iread. 

L "Someone hit you with a vase " 1 had found the broken 
shards scattered over ihe floor, "Have you my idea who it 
was?” 

“None/' He made a wry lace and then hall jokingly, 
“l/nless it was Arm and come back to ’clip me one' as he 
once threatened to do." 

L, |[ may have been him, I said, E doti T think he has left 
the Island/ 1 I had to tell him then about the cottage in 
Fisherman's Cove. 

■ I might have known he’d still be Slanging around. I worn 

der if he'jj mixed up in something. 

There was & small silence while l wrestled with guilt, love, 
conscience, the painful torment of a decision. “There s 
something else 1 found," I said ai last, it’s in my roam, HI 
be back m ,t minute/' 

I got the letter and for a moment was tempted to *ei a 
match to it, reduce those condemning words io ashes. But 
the sight of the broken vase still lying on the floor sent roe 
back to Phillips's room with the paper in my hand, Oosctte 
was there, ad]listing the ice hag on Phillipc's sore head. "Let 
him get some rest/’ she said to me, her eyes going to my 
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hand, “Cni't il wait unfit tomorrow?" 

“It's, at I right," said Fhilhpe, "I hurt, but I’m not that 
tired.^ 

Cosettc threw me a disdainful look its she passed me on 
her way from die room. 

I handed Phillipe the letter. “£]ei me my passes, will you? 
Over there on the desk." 

He took the glasses from me and slipped them on. The 
Sine, lines on his forehead deepened as he read. “So this is 
why Rachel wrote to Bam-." 

”1 ,1 think so. She must have discovered that Arrnard 

was Involved in something . . . Something . 

Criminal?" 

, J Yes. It's only a guess. I've no idea what jl mjglu be." 

“Have you called Barry about this discovery of yours?" 

"’I .... I thought von should sec i£ first," 

“Yes . yes I wish 1 had learned about this before Ar- 
ntand left " 

"1 ■ ■ * when I found it he had already gone." 

Hmitmi" He studied (he paper again. 

“Philhpe . . .’"1 began "Phillipe , . do you think that Ar¬ 

ound might have. . ?"* 

He looked up, his eyebrows raised. 

1 wet my lips. “Do you think that when Rachel told him 
she was going io the police be . . he might have, , . V* 1 
couldn't finish, 

Phillipe kept staring at me. puzzled, then slow, dawning 
comprehension stained ins cheeks. "That he might have 
killed your mother?" 

I iii aided mutely. 

The red deepened He clenched his (1st, “If J thought fora 
moment I'd , . why I'd kill him inysetff Scutnt 

Ungrateful scum 1 After all Rachel did for him." 

“It’s just h supposition," I said hastily, coming to Ar- 
mand's defense us if to make up for my betrayal. “If he had, 
he wouldn’t have stayed on ui Storm House, don'i you 
[funk? 




"He was always unstable." 1 Phillipe said. I had the 
feeling he'd come to violence someday." 

"There's the suicide note , . "I said. 

He wasn't listening, "I should never have taken bin hack. 

1 should have cold him to go on his way. I'm stupid. A 
stupid, trusting idiot, I should have known he meant trouble. 
He was always causing trouble. He ..." Suddenly Phillipe 
doubled over T clutching at his stomach, 

“What is It?" I got irp from my chair, ' What is it' 7 
He shook his bead. ITs the ulcer. Hie damn ulcer. Be a 
u<wd girl and get me the Gelusil in the bathroom. 1 ’ 

1 did as he asked. He popped one of the white tablets to 
his mouth and then another. “I've upset you, I said. I 
should have waited." 

‘Til survive the ulcer t'vc lived with it too long But 
this. . . /’ 

We might he wrong.'' I argued. "The letter doesn't prove 
murder. Only that Arm and was doing .something illegal. 

"Well, we'll soon find out First thing in the morning I'll 
go over to Davcport myself and sec the police, They'll catch 
up with him. And well drag it out. The whole rotten 
business." 

The decisions now belonged to others.. Why didn 1 ! feel 
relieved'? I had satisfied my conscience, hadn’t 1? I had done 
my "duty" as Rachel had taught me to do. But the stone in 
my heart grew heavier and l felt a burning behind my eyes. 
The feel of those unshed tears look me back (o the time I 
had gone hunting pheasant with a male companion. 1 had 
never been hunting, hunting had not appealed to roe But I 
was infatuated With this man, still m the first stages when to 
be. near him was exciting. 1 remember him putting the gun in 
my hand, pointing to a blur of color as it flew up from the 
underbrush, ! fell the kick of the rifle, heard the echo of the 
shot. A few minutes later the spotted retriever laid the bird, 
ns gaudy plumage already beginning to lose ils metallic 
sheen, it! my feet- It was dead and 1 had killed it, and the 
same tears burned in my eyes now as they did then. 
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"Do you so: what your mother tried to save you from?" 
Phil I [pi was saying "Do you understand why she had to 
send you away?" 

It was a question I had heard many Eimcs before, I could 
not give him an answer. 1 got up from my chair again and 
went across the room to the door, blindly groping for the 
knob,. " You did we]] in coming to me, Laura., . , 

My back to Phillipe, S nodded without speaking. 

Once in my room 3 threw- myself on the bed and, burying 
my head in the pillow, I cried as I had never cried before. 
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chapter XVII 


Phillipe, over Cosctte's vulublc prnicst. tcfi early the DCJU 
morning for DaVeporl 1 was glad he had nol asked me to go. 

1 think I could have faced that brisk, young ofttcer s 

questions without feeling like a criminal, the lowest ktnd of 
paid informer. 

It was a Ion-, intenninabie morning and when Phillip* 
finally returned at one o’clock 1 was waiting tor him on the 
i err ace. 1 went to meet him as he walked up from the dock, 
"We’ve held lunch for you,” l said. 

He looked timd, his fijee lined with pain, eye* 
with fatigue, ’Tm not hungry.” he said- Tell the- others to 

ao ahead and then come into the library. 

" when 1 got back to the library he was standing- at the win¬ 
dow. his back to me. I shut die door and he turned around. 
,b The\ weren’t wildly eveiled about my news. 

"You shouldn’t have gone/' l smd L You’re not well. 

"So I wanted logo It was my place to go flc came and 
sat down beside me on the sofa "They did not seen, to think 
much of our theory that Armand was responsible tor Ra¬ 
chel's death. And after I had a chance to cool down 1 want I 
too sure about it myself. The trouble is the letter is too 
scrappy—inconclusive. We don't even know for sure „'*■* 
Armand did. I couldn't give the police any kind of '"forma¬ 
tion, only * nesses, and those were pretty vagi*. could,, t 
tell them whether he was involved in the sale ot drugs, had 
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commuted a robbery, Earccny or fraud. ! could nol even lell 
them iHui he had stolen anything from me. The Caravtfle 
was his and that seems to be the only thing he took from dip 
island/ ' He paused and lit a cigarette. His hands, I saw. 
weit; shaking. 

"Incidentally." he went on. "the CanivAte was ac the pier 
when I grit over to DoryVilk 1 this mornitig. Clem Barker hap¬ 
pened to be there and l asked him if he had seen Armand." 

J ‘Had he?" 

"Yes As a matter of fact he and Armand both caught die 
Boston bus day before yesterday, Clem got off at Blue Hh| 
and Armand went on to Boston." 

"Then . . . that fire in the stove at the cottage ruusi have 
beer made by someone else. A Inbstermnn, maybe, who 
couldn't make it back in the fog and spent (he night." 

1 Or a thief," Phillips said. "You’re forgetting t was 
conked over the head last night. I must have surprised him in 
your room Did yon happen to notice if anything was iniss- 

in g r 

"No 1 didn’t think to look. 1 can run up now 

"Would you?" 

"What about Rachel's room?" 

He run his hand through his ham "1 wouldn't begin to 
know w bat's supposed to be there. Her expensive jewelry 
was sold and her good furs ate still in storage. I’ll have Ctv 
sene check out the rest of the house taler. I might have scared 
him off before lie had a chance to get anything," 

"Til have a look, anyway." 

There was something of mine missing A pair of peari ear¬ 
rings and n pearl ring. Phillipe, when I told him, said, “I'll 
have to gel the dogs again, I can’! sec any other way, unless 
if was Armand doubting back. . . " 

■*if it was Armand he wouldn't sieal a pair of earrings." In 
all my worst imaginings I could no! see Armand as a petty 
thief. 

"Maybe not Anyway 1 discussed it with the police. They 
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said the best they could do was bring Armand in on a 
vagrancy charge. They'd try to question him then, f had 
brought an old photo along and they were going to run a 
cheek. 1 couldn't give them any idea of where he might have 
c.rmc. He's probably mites from here by now. 

Traveling, On the bus to Boston with the duffel bag and 
the sleeping roll. And from there, where? 

don’t know," said Phillips mashing out his cigarette. 
+, 1 just don’t know what to think anymore. I only wish that I 
had not been up in that damned studio that day. li t could 
have spoken to Rachel. , T He turned to me, ' Hus has 
been doubly hard for you, Laura. 1 don’t want you to think 
I'm totally wrapped up in my own misery, I know how your 
feelings are involved in this. I realize what a shock that letter 
must have been to you, and how difficult it was for you to 
show it to me.” 

■‘But. . . but. as (he police say, i[ doesn’t prove anything." 
Had l woven a fantastic web of crime and murder around a 
few fragments, a few words that had an innocent meaning 
when read in Context? 

,H True. And it shouldn't change vour plans, Laura, Et 
might rake weeks, months before they find Armand, They 
may never find him. If they do and you are needed for 
testimony ur whatever you can always come hack. 

"Yes." I said. 1 knew that letter would always remain a 
puzzle, 1 would never see Arm and again. "Yes. E can. 

We sat for a few- niinuies without speaking. The tire I had 
bur it in the morning stirred on the hearth, the logs settling in 
a Shower of sparks I watched as the embers w inked out one 
by one. The end. Finished, 

'Til call and irv to get a plane reservation as soon as they 
can give me one." 

Suddenly, desperately I wanted to be away from Storm 
House, a half world away. 1 wished I could get up and walk 
nut the door at that very moment and leave ii all behind, "In 
fact I'll do it right now," 
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I wen! to the telephone and pul in a call to Boston, 
Phillipe said, as i was waiting, “I'll drive you clown 
whenever you’re ready,” 

"Thank you." On the phone, a young female voice 
answered. I told her what I wanted. ,F Sorry," she informed 
me, “we aren't taking any reservations until the strike is 
over,” 

“Strike?” I echoed stupidly What strike? t hadn't heard. I 


didn't know The isolation of Storm House had never struck 
me so completely as it did then. The events of the world* the 
world of reality, she world where people met and decided 
fates r where riots and floods and celebrations took place 


where ha hies were bom and old men died, seemed to he on 
another planet. 

"... hail I’ll take your name and phone number and cal! 
you at the first available .space,” the voice was saying. 

I gave her the information and hung up. "They're on 
strike,” I said to Phillipe. "They're not taking any reserva¬ 


tions." 

"Can't be helped. I don't imagine (he strike will last too 
long,” 

Laler when l spoke to Cosene about my attempt to get a 
flight back to Pans, she said, "Why don't you go down ro 
Boston, anyway? You know how those ticket people are. 
The first ones (here after rhe strike will he the first served. 
You might have to spend a night or I wo in a hotel, but at 
leasi you'd be (here" 

"Sound's like you're trying to get rid of me." I said. 

'T am. It doesn't help my mood to see you down at (he 
mouth, ” 

“Does it show?” A kind ol dispirited lethargy had taken 
hold of me. The weather had turned sullen and windy, the 
cold eating at my hones. My first impetus to leave had 
somehow stalled I liril as if T were moving around in u void, 
my arms and legs weighted with heavy bags of sand. 1 J won¬ 
der,’ 1 I said, “if I was ever meani to leave Storm House."' 

She gave me a stun led took. "Now you're talking like me. 
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fjiai’s not a very sensible thing \u say. Not for you, Laura 
“I suppose not,” l agreed. 

1 went to bed with a book ur half past nine and read until 
eleven-thirty when, drowsy, 1 switched oil the lamp As, soon 
as I settled down among the pillows [ no longer felt sleepy 
My eyes, drooping only a moment before, were wide now. 1 
Glared at my small travel mg clock with ns luminous dial, 
watching the hands slowly inch their way around; eleven- 
thirty-five, eleven-thirty weight, eleven-forty. 1 tried to cal¬ 
culate whai time it would be in Paris. The clock in my apart¬ 
ment there sat on the mantel, tl was an old bronze table 
clock I had picked Lip at an auction, very cheaply, since its 
authenticity m a genuine antique was in question The hands 
would be stopped, of coarse. There had been nobody to 
wind it. .1 wondered if 1 should ever wind it again, hear its 
deep rasping tick, I could not help what I had said to Cosette 
about my never leaving Storm House, 1 could not shake (he 
awful feeling that something terrible was yet to happen. That 
everything so far had been leading up to it, 

Tim north wind, increasing its ugly temper by the minute, 
shook the windows, 1 heard it moaning and rocketing above 
ihe mar and pounding of the surf Without turning on the 
light I got up and parted the curtains, A pale lia^d moon 
rode the night clouds, emerging now and then to shine down 
m brilliance on the tumultuous water below. It was a wild, 
savage scene, as if the powers of evil were loose, rioting 
triumphantly free. In the distance I beard the dogs bark 
For, true to his word. Phillipc had the kennel return the 
mastiffs that afternoon. Now. like the wind, they were roam¬ 
ing the Island, I shivered in a sudden cold draft, and hearing 
a slight noise behind, turned. 

The ihxjr was opened wide. It hud opened without a 
sound I stood staring into the blackness beyond, a colt! vise 
squeezing the breath from my lungs. The second* ricked 
past, each a pulse throbbing in the emptiness ol tunc The 
form did not take shape slowly as it had done be tore. It just 
appeared. One moment there was inky nothingness and then 
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next j hooded, luminous figure. My knees trembling, fight¬ 
ing panic, I clutched at the curtains. ] thought I would suf¬ 
focate tram ihe painful lurching of my heart. 1 understood 
then how a ghosi could murder, how its malevolent ap¬ 
pearance could thrust a killing tear like a slurp dagger, into 
the heart, 

It began to move slowly away, back into the corridor. I 
don "l know what l should have done had it come mto the 
room . Unlike the first time I lud seen M ignores ghost E did 
not scream. I could noi utter a sound. 

It was gone, 1 wrenched myself into mot ion and staggered 
across the room. 1 looked out into the passageway. The 
luminescence had vanished, but i could make out the white 
cape walking toward the stairs. 

No i floating- Walking, And Lhert was something about 
that walk which ticked at my memory. No ethereal glow, 
and a vaguely familiar walk It was not Migrton's ghost, It 
was not any kind, of ghost. The eerie figure which bad 
frightened me half to death wai no more a spiril from Ihe 
world of the dead than L 

1 saw ihe raped figure pause on the landing The next mo¬ 
ment it began to descend the stairs. t followed, keeping to 
the shadows, my feet treading softly on the carpet. It had 
reached the bottom, I hung back watching as it turned into 
the dining morn, then I went quickly down the stains. 1 
reached the kitchen in time id hear the dosing of the door 
which led to the servant's quarters, ll had gone on io 0>- 
sette s room. Was that the routine,-1 wondered? First to ap¬ 
pear at my door and then at Coscrtc V I could not blame her 
now for her fright. We were the only two who had seen the 
‘ ghost/' the only (wo who had expressed doubt of Rachel's 
suicide Could our suspicions be the cause for this mas¬ 
querade. this attempt to frighten us from the house? 

1 went silently across the kitchen and through the passage- 
way, stealing along it until I came to Coscite's room. Below 
me I could hear rhe steady throb of the generator. I inched 
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the door open. From the heap of bedclothes and the angle at 
which I stood, it appeared that Cosetlc was sleeping. She 
had fallen asleep with the lamp still on. i pressed the door a 
little wider and T heard a gasp. Before I could move the dtwr 

was wrenched from my hand. 

1 found myself looking into Cosene s icy ^ ^ 

She was still wearing the cape, the hood thrown back on 
her shoulders We stared at each other, frozen in shock- li 
was as if a lime bomb had gone off and in first blinding 
cxnlosion we had lost the power of movement and speech, 
^'Cosette , 7^r i wa.tbcfirstto.pe^k. 

She sighed wearily, turning from me. “Why. + . f I said. 
“What . ► ?” A liionsand questions rose to my tongue. 

She began to unbutton the cape. H had been painted over 
witli a white fluorescent paint, 1 could sec thin patches ot 
beige where the color had not quite taken. “Why? 1 re* 


pcaieth _ „ .♦ 

‘■J wanted to scare you/’ she said. “That was all. 

“You wanted to scare me? But why . - ■ ? 

* Because you wouldn't leave. Because you kept putting it 

off and off." 

“Why was is sc important co you iJuil 1 leave, rter 

lip and removed the cape. Saying it on the bed. Is my 
presence that obnoxious?" 

“Laura, you know that isn't the reason. You know mat 
I m Fond of you, hut-" She sat down on the bed, clasping 

her hands in her lap. 

-But what?” 1 asked impatiently. 

“How can I tell you?” She looked up at me, her eyes ap¬ 
pealing, ’How can I make you understand ' Laura, [his place 

is dangerous for you. Fm afraid lor you, 

"Afraid of what? And please—Coseite, don t tell me than 


de-ath comes in threes.” • 

She did not answer. 1 grabbed hold of her hands. You 
know something. You haven't told me everything What is it 

you're hiding r ' 
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“You 13 , 15 k too many questions," 

“Haven't [ the right to7 Just awhile ago you succeeded in 
scaring me out of my wits,'' 

“It was lor your own good." She turned her face from me, 
S!ie see tried to have aged even more since I liar! come back 
to Sturm House, grown thinner, more shrunken. 

It's about my mother, isn’t It?" [ asked The generator 
bellow went off and in the silence my words -echoed in the 
room. "You know she was murdered,*' I went on. Her head 
averted, she remained mute. "And you know who did it. 
You don't want me to find out.” 

She sat like a statue, silent, immobile. 

“Was it you?’ Anger and frustration had wrung the words 
from me. 

She swung her head around, her agonized eyes piercing 
me to the marrow, “How can you say such a Thing/' she 
whispered hoarsely, "How could you even think it?" 

I went to the dresser and sat down on the stool, T don't 
know," [ said, staring at the carpet “it just came out. The 
night ot the storm when we were in Mother's room you said 
she was murdered, Then yon took it back . , 

“I didn't want you going around asking foolish questions. 
And when you found that letter. . , 

My head shot up. “Was it Armand’” 

"Go away, Laura Nothing you can dn will bring Rachel 
hack/' 

"And let a murderer go free' 7 " 

"There is a justice, Laura, whatever you may believe. The 
murderer won't go free." 

“Justice is here* not in the hereafter, It isn’t right for you 
to shield a murderer." 

"I'm only shielding you." 

" And you won't tdl me?” 

She shook her head Silence stretched between us. “Yon 
were awfully good in that disguise." J said. And then after u 
moment, "It was you who knocked Thillipc over the head 
with l vase the other night, wasn't it? "' 
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“What makes you think. that?"., 

“Because ii was around midnight, Mlgnort's usimJ witch¬ 
ing hour. And he almost caught you outside my door ' 

"It was an accident. I . yes, you're right. When he came 
out into the corridor ! ducked into your room. L don't know 
how it happened. I had the vase, in my hand- 1 ... I 
panicked, I guess, when he came through the door, f didn't 
hit him very hard/* 

“Enough to knock him out. And then you took my ear* 
rings, the ring. , . , M 

“I was going to mail them to you once you got back to 
Baris. I don’t know why I did it, except ul the moment L 
didn’t feel that I could tell Phillipe I was responsible for the 
lump on his head. And—Laura, I’d appreciate it if you kept 
this whole thing between us a secret." 

“Why should l keep it a secret when you won't share 
yours with me?" 

She stared at tne for a long moment "No. Tell him [hen il 
that’s what you want/' 

She knew that f wouldn't. We tell into another silence, 
Suddenly it was broken by a loud thump below, then 
another. "There's someone down there/' I said listening 

Tic generator started up again. Only it didn’t sound like 
the generator This was a funny, clanking sound. Steady, like 
the beat of chains against a w,ill. "What's that?" I asked 

GoseHt’s lace had gone very while. The generator," she 
said. 

"No n no. I'm sure ii isn’t." 1 got in nry feet. 

"Go away, Laura/’ She nose and put her hand out. 

Please . , , do as l say." 

‘I’m going down to see.” I walked to the door. 

"No. You mustn't- I put on a cape and a hood. A pretend 
thing. But Mrgnon . . . I've >reeu the rfpl Mignon . and she 
. , . she’s horrible She died in chains down there/' 

1 I don’t believe iti Migtion. anymore, not after tonight/’ I 
.vent through the duoi and die followed. "You don't have to 
come/’ 
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"I can't lei you go alone," 

We came into the kitchen The sounds, were very faint 
(here. 1 opened the cellar door and the moldy earth smell ’ 
swirled upward. My hard found [he switch and light 
bloomed in Ihe darkness. I could feci Colette trembling 
beside rue. Slowly we went down the stairs The dank-chnk 
was more audible now, a definite, rhythmic beat, as il' sortie- 
i me were striking ihe stone walls of a cell with chained 
wrists. Someone gone mctd T (he timed beat--one, two, 
thfee—the chant of □ deranged mind 

I clicked on the switch at the bottom oF the stains. The 
light cast Jong shadows on the sweating stones. With Cosene 
at my heels I began to steal along the dank passageway 
following the sound It seemed as I passed the heavy 
dungeon doors K bright greedy eyes were watching us from 
belli tad each si i tied peephole. The clanking grew louder , \ 
stronger, a ringing echo of iron upon iron. 

Abruptly* it stopped. The wind gathered up the ensuing 
silence in a weary, shuddering sigh 

J, Migrturt!" Co*ette whispered hoarsely in my car. 

‘ No," l Sussed angrily, "it’s only Lhc wind," My bravery 
was a fraud. 3r was one thing to be brash and skeptical 
upstairs with the rosy lamplight mirrored above the bureau 
and Falling across the tousled bed, and another to be stand- * 
ing here in the swinging eerie light of shimmering spider 
webs, the dark. Looming shadows ringed about us, Only Go 
sette's presence and my pnde kept me from retreating back to 
the safety of tile kitchen. 

The sigh came again and I could fed Cnsettc's nails dig- I 
gmg into my aim. That sigh was so human, so full of pain \ 
and sorrow, if tore the Iasi rag-tag remnant of my skepticism i 
to shreds, VVhai il Cosettc was right? In my mind's eye i 
saw Migoun shackled, chained to the wall, her hood thrown J 
back from her matted hair, the eyes hollows of mad despair. 
To look into them would be like looking into the very pit of 1 
hell 
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Another moaning sigh brought -rue to a halt. Coseties 
hand was like an icy claw. Why was I here? What 
fadishnesii had prompted m<\ like some beam less, fictional 
heroine^ to go prowling in a place oi the dead7 1 did not like 

it, Cosette had spoken the truth, 

1 turned to go back and as 1 did ! heard the murmur of a 
voice, « man’s voice, “Wait!’' 1 whispered to CoScLte. The 
voice again, a voice I should know I went forward again, 
tracking that murmuring voice with my cars, 1 rounded a 
corner and saw a bar of light under the second door 
"'Pretty good, pretty damn good. I'd say," It was Kyle, 

“ Beautiful!* A woman spoke. Shirley. 

I pushed open the door. 

Shirks and Kyle were at a table under the bright blue light 
0 f a fluorescent lamp. Another mart stood behind the light. 
He wore art eveshade I couldn t s.ee his face. On top oi the 
table was an apparatus dial looked Elite a small printing 
press The dank-dank sound. Of course. A silly punting 
press, and [ had thought of ghosts and madmen chained to 
wails. The Sudden relief left me light beaded and I giggled. 

“Well, for goodness sake/’ I said '‘Are you folks putting 
out an underground newspaper r 1 thought my pun very 
clever* very funny- But no one smiled, no one laughed They 
all stared at me, even the man whose lace f could not see. 

I littered again* a nervous simpering sound. "Or arc you 
printing five dollar bills'-’' 

Shirley uttered a little, cry and put her hand to her mouth. 
Something was wrong, very wrong, and yet 1 could not erase 
dial smirk from my face I ttjok a step into the room. 
Nobody spoke, nobody moved “Have I interrupted some¬ 
thing important?' 1 

Kyle started to speak, hut the man silenced him with a 
curt wave of bis hand He removed his eyeshade and came 
arotino the table. 

"Philipsl 1 ' His face was like chalk “Have 1 done some¬ 
thing wrong? 1 ' I asked* a tremor creeping into my voice. 
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He did not answer. My eyes moved to a box on the chair 
beside the press. Tt was an ordinary brown carton. HER- 
TKR’S CHJLi AND BEANS w*s stamped on the side. Even 
from where J stood I could see whai the box held It was 
filled to the bnm with neat stacks of rubber banded bitts. 
Five dullar bills. 



CHAPTER XVW 


I looked from the bos to Plullipe, dazed, not understanding. 

"You might as well come in too. Cosette,' Phillipe said in 
a tired voice. She came and stood beside me I did not look 
at her. 

"Christ [’* Shirley exclaimed "I was afraid this would hap¬ 
pen. Whal are we going to do' J 

"Yes* what are we going to do? ' Kyle asked anxiously. "I 

told you we'd belter wail. Mow. ..." 

‘Til handle tU" .aid Phi Pipe. running his hand through his 
hair. "Let's not get excited. HI take care of it "' 

" What? How? Do something that will gel the agents down 
on our heads?” There wa« a red flush in Kyle's face, a nerv¬ 
ous quiver to bis lips. 

I stared at the box. the green bills, all new and crisp. It 
was not play money. 

'T told you 1 would handle il.” said Phillips Hi.v face 
looked gaunt in the harsh light. ' Quietly and without a 

fuss.” 

]t was counterfeit money. They were forgers. Kyle and 
Shirley—and Phillipe All three of them manufacturing false 
money in the cellar of Storm House. Kyle's champagne and 
Shirley's mink. But Phillipe. . . ? 

''rosette,'" Mild Phillipe. ''did you know?" 

‘ No," answered Cosctte I didn't. ' There was shock and 
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incomprehension on tier face and I knew she was telling the 
Lniih. 

"Can I trust you not to inform?' 1 Phillipe asked her. 

“I've never been an informer." 

Kyle ffiade an impatient gesture. "Are you going to take 
her word for it 11 Of course she'll run right to die police. 

Philiipc's eyes blitted. "You stupid ass! Don't you think I 
know what Vm doing? Coserte ss a Legrain. Her family have 
been trusted servants tc? the Tourands for centuries. Not 
even during the Revolution dad they betray that trust It + s a 
poll'll of honor. Something you wouldn’t Understand." 1 

■"And what about her?" Kyle pointed to me. "She's not a 
Legnia/' 

‘TU take core of it '" Phillips turned to me. "Coroe 
upstairs, Laura." 

"No!" Cose tie thrust herself be l ween FhilLipe and me 
"You’re not to harm her." 

"1 won’t harm her."' said Phillips. 

‘Tra coming with you," Cosctlr sard. 

"I think ii would he better if you stayed," said Phillip*. 
"This is a matter that doesn't concern you." 

"I won't let her go," said Cosctle. 

Kyle came forward. "Who! did I tell ymlf?" 

Philhpe looked from Kyle to Cosette, "All right, Kyle, 
you'd bcitrr keep her here."' 

Kyle took hold of Cosette. "I'm sorry, Cosette/ 4 Phillipr 
said "Bui everything will work out You'll nee " He took my 
arm I was like someone who had been a chance witness lo it 
bad accident, watching a remote chain of events over which 
I had no control take place. Nunc of it seemed real—the 
bright blue fluorcsecrfl light, the table and tht pririling press, 
the chili bean canton, 

We left and went down the passageway and Up the cellar 
stairs in Silence, We did not speak until we had reached 
Phillrpes room and he shut the door. "Now/' be said, "will 
you please tell me how you got in the cellar m the middle of 
the flight?" 
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“I wLi? in Coieite'fi roam when we heard, . . 

Co&erte’s mum?" tie interrupted. 

-'Yes.” I begin then from the time Cosatte had appeared 
at my door disguised as Mignorf s ghost and told him how l 
had followed her down to her room. 

“Why in the world was she got up as a ghost?" PhilEipc 

asked, 

“She wanted to scans me. She wanted me to leave, ' 

“Did she say why?" 

“No . . no, no! exactly. She said lhal it was dangerous lor 
me to stay. I was asking too many questions about about 
Rachel 

“Is that all?" 

“Yes. ! , , . Vm sure she didn’t know about the printing 
press," I added, 

“Arid you?" 

+h No. I had no idea." 

“Maybe we should have waited, but I needed the money 
And we had waited so long, ... He looked a! me. It comes 
as a shock to you doesn’t it, my printing money.” 

I nodded mutely. 

He sighed and sat down on a chair He lit a cigarette and 
threw the malcb into the wastebasket, "I’m sonv you had 10 
find uut, l-aura.” 

“I . . , I wish ] hadn't," 1 said miserably. “I don’t under¬ 
stand how , , . how. , . 

“How I could do such a thing ? 1 don ! like being poor. It s 
that sample. ,f 

“Bn! you told . you said you didn’t mind, that you made 
enough to get along on lhat it was Rachel. . , 

“No. my dear. Actually it was the other way around. You 
see it was I, HOE Rachel who could not face a life of penury 
Yes, if s frue. Naturally Rachel was upset when she learned 
all her money was gone. Angry and upset, and depressed, 
too. But she was lough, very tnugh Really a remarkable 
woman.” 

He sal watching the end of his cigarette for a moment, a 
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spasm of pain crowing bis fate “1 had gotten used to living 
the good life, you see. Fine wines, band tailored suns, a 
smoothly run house, expensive cars. I suppose if l had never 
had them in the first place I might not have missed them, 
But T did have them and I wanted it to go or that way I saw 
no reason why ii shouldn’t." He stubbed uui his •.igarerte 
and lit another one, 

1 sat stiffly on the edge of the bed with my hands in my 
lap. The wind was still blowing hard, I could hear the shutter 
banging in the alcove. That same shutter. I had meant to tell 
Bob about it and I had forgotten. The sound of it jarred in 
my head, 

■’I've always had a good deal of talent, PhilJipe was say¬ 
ing, A talent which brought me little material reward. I 
should have been a dauber, one of those so-called artists 
who splash their canvases willy-nilly with paint, giving them 
ridiculous names, and then selling them at exorbitant prices. 

I was bom a hundred years too tale, I guess." He winced at 
the smoke curling up from his fingers. L, l was never bitter 
about it, though. I loved painting and as long as 1 could af¬ 
ford to do what t wanted it didn't matter I had money. Peo¬ 
ple look up to money, you know. A good name means very 
little. Money is what counts And then when if was gone," he 
flicked the ash from bis cigarette, "1 decided to turn my 
talent to making money Literally. Don't you think ibal was 
clever of me?" He smiled, his eyes searching my face for an 
answer, 

Dismayed, at a loss, 1 said, "1 L thought (hat one had 
to be an engraver, , * 

He laughed. "My dear, engraving went out with high- 
buttoned shoes. Photography is used now. It's so much 
simpler A picture is taken of the bill, then developed on a 
small plate and etched with acid li's the details that take the 
sr ill Fhe little lines, the clearness of the central portrait and 
so on," He paused "I find it very intriguing. Kyle is the one 
who gave me the idea* though he has nothing to do with 
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manufacture ■ do all the reproductions. There was pridt in 
his voice. It sickened me. 

“ Aren't you afraid that sooner or later thrive bills will be 
spotted as forgeries?” 1 couldn't help asking. 

'Some of them may have been, for all 1 know Bm none 
of us, Shirley , Kyle or myself have ever passed one. We don't 
have to take that risk Wc just sell them in quantity to a man 
who hits no idea where they come 1mm. We have been 
careful, very careful on that score The wholesaler has his 
runner, the runner has his sellers, .itid at the bottom of itie 
ladder arc the passers. We have nothing to do with any of 
[hem. So you sec we are quite safe. Tt was said with a sitiujj 
conceit I would have never thought Philtipc capable of. 
That, more titan anything he had told me, touched a living 
nerve, like a bad tooth biting into ice. 

“It's criminal, illegal ..!"1 bum out 

He shook his head sadly. '"Those were Rachel s exact 

words,” 

i- Then she found out?” 

** Unfortunate]y, yes. I was sorry about that, just as sorry 
as 1 am about you." ‘ 

1 could see why she was depressed. Rachel, my mother, 
who lived by the rule, discovering her husband was a forget. 

’"She found out and she wanted me to go to the authorities 
and confess, J to take your punishment/ she said She was 
sure that Lf I made this appeal and threw myself on the mer¬ 
cy of the judge I would only get a reprimand., a rap on the 
knuckles, so to speak, a lecture to be a good boy Von can 
sec how foolish that was, can't you, Laura, how she gave me 
no option?” 

I didn't answer, With a sadden, terrible clarity 1 saw my 
mistake The picture I had formed earlier had been a husiy r 
false one. The dark central character—the killer had not 
been Armsnck but Phillips Phillips worried, Phillipe saying, 
"She committed suicide, 1 ' the Ihm. black stem of the paint 
brush snapping in his hand, f'hjllipe driving, the reflected 
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image of (he autumnal trees passing along the windshield, '"I 
wonder if \ shouldn't talk to Sheriff Cook about . . Baity's 

letter?'“ Clever PhiElipe. 

“What did you do?" I whispered. 

He looked al me out of sad. sorrowful eyes. “1 loved your 
mother. 1 loved her through the years despite that moral 
blind spot oF hers. I loved her because she was generous, be¬ 
cause she gave me all the aE'fection and earing 1 could ever 
hope to have From any woman She gave me. . " He broke 
off* his face contorted for a moment. " , but in her way she 

bad corrupted me, you see. 1 loved Rachel, but I loved the 
easy life she had brought to me, more." 

“You killed her," I satd dully. 

“1 . . . 1 had to r Laura" 

And 1 had though! it was Armand, 1 had tortured myself 
needlessly. All those hours, all Lhcxsc days. I had accused 
him, sending Fhillipe to the police to hunt him down. “Ar- 
mand . . They will find Armand and think d was him," 

"Rest easy on that. Laura l lied to you 1 never weni to 
the police with that Icitcr. Garbled as it was Ehey might have 
suspected me. too. My name was there along with Amland's, 
as you remember," 

1 remembered. All loo well. How could t forget? t huve 
faced him with U r Rachel had written. It was Phillips she 
had faced, it wh 5 Fhillipc to whom she had given hef ul¬ 
timatum. Not Arxnand How could E have been so obtuse, so 
dense? IF I loved! Armand, how could i have been so quick to 
condemn him? In my mind 1 saw his dark, handsome face 
carved in stone, bis eyes accusing and bitter, Whatever else 
lie had done, was doing, he was not RacheLs murderer. 

“No one knew, you sec. None of them suspected. Not 
Shirley or Kyle—or even Cosette" 

Had CoSette known? She hud warned me, "li will only 
cause you pain " Was -she thinking of Armand- or Rhillipe? 

", . . and Marlyn was blackmailing me. Though not be¬ 
cause of Rachel. You see, she was forever prowling around 
at night m that Hollywood negligee of hers, trying eo seduce 
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me. Ridiculous. Dtii one night she followed me down to the 
cellar. She did not want money. She wanted to marry me. 
Can you imagine?" 

I -said nothing- I thought of Marly ft with her silky blonde 
Hair lapping at PhiHipc s* door in her brazen nightgown. 
Marlyn's frrashness tnmed to fear, riding the mail boas. 
Marlyn sitting in the Da ve port library through ihc tong after¬ 
noon, her fearful eyes going m the door each time it opened, 

"I did noi like to do il, But she gave me oo choice 
PhiHipc shook another cigarette from the pack "! was sony 
about Marlyu’' 1 wondered if Coselte knew, if she had 
guessed L- Bui not half as sorry as 1 was -am—about Ra¬ 
chel," He searched in his. pocket for a match. “ [ that was 
a tetribki day for me. The worst of my life. I won t forget it 
for a long time. 1 ' 

Terrible for him, Phillips whose talent was never appre¬ 
ciated. PhiHipc who wanted the easy life, 

" Laura — 1 want you to understand. . . /' 

fc+ Why?” J said impassively, "What difference docs il 
make? Your telling me all this.'" I had once wanted to know 
how- my mother had spent her Iasi day, I knew now and 1 
didn't wans to hear anymore. 

‘T want you to understand T . 1 have to tell someone." 

Confession was good for the soul. Phiilipe had to un¬ 
burden himself, PhilUpc was (rung to rid himself of Rachel's 
ghost. 

■Td rather not. . . 

’M was locked 1 in my studio all day," he went on, H T was 
there all right Bui I wasn't painting That was the Inst thing 
on my mod Rachel had told me that ihc was going to cal] 
Barry when he returned from his trial in Poughkeepsie. 3 
did not know about the fetter she had written him, not 
die one she had tried to write you. t was to ■weec over them 
later. Bui on that day I knew 1 had to do something and fast. 
I stood by ihe window, I remember, smoking one cigarette 
after another. I mujii have smoked close to four pack* Ihai 
day. Around five l saw Rachel come out of the house. , , 
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h seemed to me, as Phillipc spoke, that I was there, too, 
high up in the turret, looking past his shoulder down at the 
whole of the island. 1. like Phillipc, saw Rachel in her brown 
suede jacket emerge from the house, 

' l l knew that she sometimes took a walk to Cliffs Edge in 
the late afternoon. I slipped out of the door, locking it 
behind me/’ He took nut a large handkerchief and mopped 
his brow, "I , . I don't think I meant in kill her . . . not then, 

I had no plan in mind, I wanted to talk to her again, perhaps 
threaten her—with what I don't know As 1 starred down the 
stairs, Shirley came in the front door. She went directly into 
the library without seeing me. No one saw me. If someone 
had, maybe. . . . ,+ 

Cosettc? Had she seen Phillips? Coscne whose honor for¬ 
bade her to speak. 

“Rachel was standing there, her back to me,, . . He got 
up and opened a drawer and rummaging through ii brought 
out a match folder. He lit his cigarette, his hands shaking 
badly “She turned al the tas.1 minute. That look or her face. 
It still haunts me " He sat down again “The note, the 
suicide note. I forged it It wasn’t hard. 

No, If wasn't hard. Phillipc was a skillful forger. He had 
an eye for detail, 

1 watched him as he sat staring at the end of hts cigarette 
He had a slight tic under his left eye l had never noticed 
before Every feu second r the tiny muscle would jump It 
h:s face a weak look. 1 tried to hate him, but all ! could 
feel was an overwhelming disgust. 

'‘Why have you told me all this?" I asked. 

“1 didn’t want you 10 stay, 1 was afraid something like this 
might happen. From the first I advised you to go back to 
Paris and when you wouldn’t, i tried to persuade you. You, 
were beginning to ask embarrassing questions." 

The boulder, the dogs, the stalking hunter in the wood. 1 
had almost forgotten Phillipe could watch me from his tur¬ 
ret. follow me with his eyes. He could leave the studio 
anytime without anyone being the wiser. 
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"Armand was here, too. Didn't his presence worry you?' 1 
"Armand/' Phillipe said in disgust "All he cared about 
was getting a free meal and fooling with the CaraveUt, He 
wasn’t like you* doubting Rachel's suicide. Besides l knew 1 
could get rid of him anytime I wanted. Not like you.’’ 

“A guest who overstayed her leave/’ 1 said bitterly, 

,l ll T s unfortunate- If you had come a month, two months 
from now, . . /* He got up and looked al me “What am I to 
do?” 

A cold wind blew across my heart. Phtllipe may have been 
weak, self-indulgent, self-pitying, But he was also a mur¬ 
derer, He had already killed two people, ' Death always 
come* in threes/* Cosettc had said, 

“Haven't you done enough? 1 ’ I said. A little pulse began 
to throb at the base of my throat, 

"It * * . it does pose a problem." He stood facing me. star¬ 
ing into my eyes for a long time. Finally he said. Like 
mother, like daughter. You've been terribly depressed, just 
as Rachel was. Moping about/ as Cosctte calls it. Poor 
Laura. Rachel’s death was such a shock and you haven't 
recovered from it. You see her ghost. You can t bring your¬ 
self to go through her things. You brood, Your Lover lias 
deserted you. It's all more than you can bear. " 

^No , , . no, . , 

"But there's an end to that. A solution to your unhap¬ 
piness," He took my hands and brought me to my feet 
" What are you going to do?" The pulse was beating loudly 
in my cars. 

"It won't hurt, Laura. I promise you (hat. It will be over 
so quickly. You won't know a thing/’ His eyes were burning 
with a strange fever. 

My lips were numb, 1 couldn’t speak 
“Conic along," he said, taking my arm* I tned to wrench 
myself free, but his hold was Like iron. Tf you resist si w ill 
only make it wane,” He said. 

We went through the connecting door to my mother’s 
room. He found the light The hones I had picked the day 1 
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found the loiter were still there t the suede jacket thrown 
carelessly screws a chair. 

"Sit down here, Laura,” he said, leading me in the dress¬ 
ing table. He pushed me gentry down on the brocaded stool. 
"Like mother, tike daughter.” he repealed. 

From a left hand drawer he took out a pistol It was small 
and black with a pearl handle It looked tike a toy “I bought 
ihi- for Riche] after the brent - in last summer. That break- 
til—a couple of kids, no doubt — was a lucky thing in a way. 
Ef gave me an excuse to get the dogs. 1 didn't want Strangers 
popping in unannounced. The gun, I though). I might have 
to use for other emergencies.” 

I stared at the gun. I was the emergency. "Philfipe, you’re 
out of your mind- You can’t . , you can’t , it wasn't 
happening. Nothing of this was happening, 

'7 won’t do anything/’ said Phillips ‘You You will com¬ 
mit suicide/ 1 

"They . . the police. Two suicides will look strange to 
them/’ l argued, grasping at straws. 

He thought for a moment. “Yes. that’s true. Yon have a 
point there” 

'Please ler me go, Philhpe, I promise l won’i say a 
word- , /' 

He shook his head. "That’s no good. Thar kind of prom¬ 
ise, made in the heat of the moment, is never kept ” He ran 
his hand through his hair. ‘'You’ll leave -chat’s it? You 
decided tq go to the airport and wail tbr a space on a plane 
to Paris, And that’s the last we’ve seen or heard of you.” 

And when 1 don't arrive? I have friends there, you know, 
They’ll begin asking questions/' It was a bluff I did have 
friends, true, and one nr two of them would probably write 
here to Storm House, but on receiving no reply, they would 
merely shrug and go cm with their daily lives, forgetting nic. 
After j month or two, the concierge would pack all my 
belongings and rent the apartment to someone else. Nobody 
would know, nobody would tare. Not even Ann and. He had 
left the Island without a ward lo me, without as much as a 
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casual goodbye. PhilLipe wquld kill anti bury me somewhere 
on the Island I would lie there beneath the lichen covered 
rocks, the rain beating: upon me, the snow dowering me in 
winter. 

iL lt items then/' Phjllipc was saying, "that we have two 
alternatives, froth risky/' 

"The smartest thing would be to tet me go* ! argued. Tt 
was mad, ludicrous, this dialogue, this debate about my own 
death. All the while Phillips standing there w ith that toy gun 
in his hand- 

“Thai ! can't do. That would be the greatest risk of ail/' 
He opened the drawer of the dressing Table and took a sheet 
of note paper from it and a pen. “1 have decided on suicide 
after all. You have plenty of motive. You are unstable. Kyle, 
Shirley and Cosctre could all testify honestly lo that. . . /' 

"No, you're wrong, Coscttc will know. She will suspect. 

■ "[f she docs, she will never say a ward 1 know Cuvette 
She would cut off her arm before she spoke agaiciit me ” He 
put the pen in my hand. "You needn't look ai me itiai way. 
I'll tell you what to write ’ 

l let the pen fall through my fingers. "You are so good at 
writing this kind of note. Why don t you do it yourself? 

Td rather not chance it. Rachel's writing I knew very 
well. Not yours. Besides it isn't necessary; Rachel was 
already dead. You aren’t. He took my lingers and closed 
them around the pen. "Be a good girl, he coaxed. We II 
make it short. Let’s set , , say, Tm dred K tired and 
miserable. I don't seem able to cope. He paused 

"Well, why aren’t you writing?" Hiv voice turned sharp. 

"I can’t, I won't ' I still couldn’t bdicve that any of this 
was teal. 

He put the gun to tny temple. It felt cold and hard, press¬ 
ing the bone„ the bone that Ptnllipe could very well shatter 
into a thousand bloody fragments. "Write!” he commanded 
It was real 

I had sometimes wondered how people could be forced to 
comply meekly with their would-be murderers l! certain 
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death were facing them, why should they obey? Now I knew. 
It gave I hem time a banditti uf moments, postponement pi 
ihe Final inevitability, a drowning man still struggling for a 
last gasp of air, a man strapped lo the electric chair, hoping 
for a last reprieve. 

PhilEipc dictated. "I mn tired, very miserable/' 1 wrote. 
"It would be good to lay my head down and rest . , 
Phillipe drummed his fingers on the dressing table, ", , , Ra¬ 
chel came again Iasi night . I am going to her. ..." He 
walked away from me. ''Let's see. . , l watched him in the 
mirror as he paced back and forth t the gtin in llis hand, his 
head lowered, thinking, In a quick, sudden flash il came to¬ 
me [hat he would never dare shoot from a distance In order 
to make it look like suicide he would have to pul the bullet 
through me at close range 

“1 can*! go on . . /' 

3 wrote, one eye on his image, every muscle Id my body 
tightly coiled When he reached a point farthest from me, I 
sprang to my feel and made a dash for the door. 

Me caught me before I could open it, twisting my arm 
behind my back. "We'll have none of that." he said. 

I struggled, fighting him with all my strength, but he was 
behind me, and my aim was bent at an awkward angle, The. 
sharp, scaring pain shot through me like hoi needles. 1 
screamed His knee kicked at my legs. "Go on go on," he 
mumbled through clenched teeth. He pushed me back to the 
dressing Tabic, to the little brocaded stool, and forcing me 
down nn ii bcni my head forward. My hair was flanging 
over my eyes, but E could sec the gun,, coming up and up and 
up. , , . 

There was a roaring in my ears, the clamor of my heart, 
the drumming oi my blood. And then a merciful darkness 
shut down, erasing it all. 


CHAPTER XJX 


Tilt; tamp was on, the book I had been reading race down 
beside 31. The curtains were drawn and through the gaps in 
the sides I saw dial n w as still night. I pushed myself upon 
one elbow and with dull, dared eyes looked around nay 
bedroom, I was alone , lying on lop of she covers,, wearing 
my robe and nightgown. The dock ticked away. Four-thirty 
Four-thirty and five seconds. My mouth fell as if il had been 
sniffed with dry cotton, i ran my tongue along my lips. I had 
had a dream, a horrible nightmare. Phillips had been print¬ 
ing money in the cellar and had tried (O kill me with a lay 
pistol . 

My left arm was painfully stiff, I slipped out of my robe 
and saw the bruise, a lorn purple half moon well above the 
elbow, The mark of fingers. 

The terror returned then. Haring up in my cheeks with a 
hot rush of blood, ft had not been a dream. It had all been 
real. Where was he? Why hadn't be finished, pulled the trig¬ 
ger and killed me? Or perhaps lie had My terror grew. 
Perhaps my real body was lying on the floor of my mother"* 
roomi the head .d3 bloodied, the dead, rigid fingers sti’l 
grasping the gurt, What was* here now was my ghost. E had 
joined Migncm md Rachel. My feeling of a preordained fa-- 
had been correct. J would never leave Storm House. 

I looked down at my inn again. Not a ghost's arm, bui 
mine, She bruise a vivid mack on the white skin. The sound 
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of approaching fool steps brought my head up. I watched 
horrified, at the door blob began to turn silently, slowly, 
Phillips! Phillips had come back to finish wllltf he had 
begun. I pushed the blankets back- I must mn. J musl hide, 
Too late, itie door opened. 

It was Airraid "You all light now?' - He had a sniffer of 
brandy m his hand. 

I stared at him open mouthed, my contused brain spin¬ 
ning Black dots danced before my eyes. Armand's face, the 
room seemed to be slipping away, 

■‘Here—not again," Armand's arm was around my shoul¬ 
ders, the glass louchcd my lips. "Drink," he commanded. I 
look a sip and then another. The stuff burned my throat, 
fanning out in hot fire across my chest, 

"Okay?" Armand's eyes were anxious, 

I nodded "Yes/’ 

I heard him plump up the pillows behind me. "Lie back,’ 
he said. 

1 sank back and closed my eyes. When I opened them 1 
saw that Armartd wys smiling at me, I had forgotten how 
beautiful his smite could be, ‘That wit a close one/' he said. 

p'I I .. 

JL i. ■ ■ 1 iii 

"You fainted/' he said. "Just before I clouted Philltpe 
over (he head " 

"M fainted . . / ' I repeated Yes, that much was clear, 'But 
how . . how, , * ? Phillipe said you had gone/' 

"1 just made it look like I had " 

S, I , , 1 thought you might still be here," 

"Did you?" 

I averted my eyes. 1 could not look at him, remembering 
how I had gone to the cottage id the Cove convinced that Ar- 
mand had billed ni) mother, hoping he had not, "Yes/ 1 
There was a Long silence, 1 began to pluck at the coverlet, 
still not meeting his eyes, 

"What arc you thinking?" he asked 
'■ Nothing.1 said quickly, 
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‘That's not true. You've got a million questions burning 
in your brain. Qttt with it.” 

“What good won id it do? You would never answer them 
anyway ” 

“Try me.” He was still smiling. 

”1 , , . there was part ol a letter 1 found. My mother had 
written it to me before she died Your name was there—and 
Phillipes too. She had discovered something and she wa> 
going to the police. At first 1 thought it was you. , . My 
voice trailed off, 

''And what did you do about it?” 

”1 gave the letter to Phillipe. He said he would iak'. ■< to 
the police, but he didn't* you see. . . 

L if s just as welt he. didn't. It would have fouled Ihh^ ■■ up 
for me.” 

We stared at one another ”But Phillipc said he rojd 
me he kilted Rachel. . , . Armand ... . .he . . . he’s a forger , . , 
he's goi this printing press in the cellar. Whatever you’ve 
done couldn't be as bad. Armand, it couldn't . , 

“You haven't much faith in me. have you?” be asked. 

"How could I? You wouldn't let me. - I bit cny lip to keep 
it from trembling. 

He brushed a lock of hair from my forehead, "I shouldn't 
he teasing you now t Laura, not after what you've been 
through. Do you warn to hear the whole story?” 

"Yes/ 1 I said eagerly f grasping his hand. 

“I’m not a criminal. No, In Fact, I’m on the other side. I'm 
working For the Treasury Department. Secret Service.” 

1 looked at Ins long hair, the tom jeans, the old jersey 
sweater. He must have seen ihc disbelief in tny eyes. “I’ve 
been working for them since I got out of special school at 
Michigan Stale,” he said, “My field b forgery.” 

”Thcn you koCW about Phillipe?” 

“Well, not exactly Some si\ months ago we began receiv¬ 
ing complainLS of hogtib five and ten dollar bills that were 
being, passed in Daveport, Portland, Boston* some in New 
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York, bills which were identical and very skillfully done." 

Yes interrupted. "Phiilipe bragged about that/’ 

He gave me a ruel'ut. half smile, "Phillipe that's where I 
made my biggest mistake. 3 couldn't picture PhiUipe bold 
enough to try such a stunt. You see, t thought all along cl 
was Kyle Brennan" 

"Kyle'? 1 ' 

“He passed a ten dollar bill at a gas Mahon outside 
Portland, The attendant there took special note of Kyle. For 
tine, he had this gorgeous brunette m the front seat And tor 
another, Kyle, when he gave him the bill, told him to keep 
the change, When the attendant put the bill in the money hot 
lie noticed it was slightly different from the others. He was a 
bright, young man. and by this time a suspicious one, so he 
immediately wrote down the license number of the car. Then 
he called us, giving a full description of Kyle. You can 
imagine how thai hif me. Kyle Rrennan! He smiled and 
shook his head. 'Ordinarily the man who knowingly passes a 
phony bill is pretty welt removed from die king pin—the 
manufacturer The usual procedure would have been to ar¬ 
rest him. get what information wo could and try to follow the 
ladder up. But when we ran a check on Kyle wc found that 
he had done a short term in prison sonic eighteen yean 
earlier on a forgery charge and that he had once worked as 
an apprentice to an engraver We had a hunch that he was 
making his own money and we decided that if we could 
discover die press we'd really have ourselves a ante." 

‘ \s that what you were looking for the night 1 found you 
chipping away at the wall?" 

‘Yes And luckv for me that you did I would have hod a 
hard time explaining to Kyle what \ was doing there. Might 
have blown the whole thing." 

'Why didn’i you tell me? 1 ’ 1 asked "It would have been 

so much easier, if you had told me." 

"T couldn’t It was too dangerous. I w anted you to leave 
Storm House. People who are outside the law can gel pretty 
desperate at times.” 
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"Yes , . I shuddered. "Phillipc certainly was.’ 

“Phillipc. he repealed, l Tfl always blame myself for not 
connecting him with this operation, I had always believed 
that he was such a weak sister, following Rachel. That law 
and order hit. And Kyle was, slick enough to gel by with 
printing money right under his nose 

"And you never suspected ibar Phillipe might have killed 
Rachel?” 

*'No, There wasn't tiny reason for me to/' 

"He killed Marlyn, too.” 

“I had 4 hunch that Marlyn'^ death wasn't accidental, that 
she mighi have known loo much. But, again, it was Kyle I 
suspected, not Phillips 

"And you didn't go into the police station with me that 
day, . + *” 

"They knew me. I worked on a ease once with them,” 

He reached over and took a alp of brandy, ”What 1 can I 
understand,” 1 said, ,J . .is why . if yon wanted to stay on the 
Island, you got into that big tight with Phillips " 

I was acting in character Cantankerous, obstinate Ar- 
rnand I deliberately provoked that qiifttrel Nothing was 
happening, The boss was pushing me . ” 

"Yotir friend, Eliot!” 1 exclaimed. 

*"How'd you figure that out?” 

"I I . . 1 conkin'i hring my sell to tell him that 1 had 

eavesdropped. ”1 . „ sort of guessed.” 

"Elioi was seen over to check on me. I had been here loo 
long KvJe was beginning to look at tine in a tunny way I was 
supposed to be down at the Cove, hut he kept bumping into 
trie up al the bouse. So I decided to provoke a light with 
Phillips. I never did use that damn car of his cxeepl that 
once when you and l went ilp look for Marlyn 

"You never left, though.’’ 

”1 got over to the mainland and took the Boston bus. 
making sure someone saw me It happened to he Clcni. He 
was on the bus. too, He got off at Blue Hill and 1 rode to die 
next stop. Then 1 doubled back Tve been here in the house 
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jll along. I finally found the press—it was hidden behind a 
panel in one of [he dungeons. ITicn ] wailed until l could 
catch Kyle at it. Tonight when I saw 1 Kyle and Shirley and 
Phillipe that was the big shocker go down io the cellar 
and heard the press start up. I sneaked out to the dock and 
signaled my men over on Boone Island. They had been wail¬ 
ing there for nearly a month. When they came we went 
straighi to the cellar. 11 never entered my head that you had 
discovered the press until Cosettc told' me. If 1 had been a 
half minute later, , T ." 

I look his hands and held them tightly. “Thank God you 
weren't,” 

“Amen,” he said. 

It wasn’t the end though. 1 left Storm House and moved 
into a mold in Davcpon: since my testimony was needed for 
the trial. There I learned from Armand that Phillipe had 
tuken violently ill after his incnrteraiiofi. He lay in a coma 
for ihree days and, without regaining consciousness, died. 
An autopsy revealed that his death was due to chronic mer¬ 
curic poisoning- His ulcerous condition, the coroner 
claimed, hud made him highly susceptible to some chemical 
compound he had used in the photographic processing of his 
plates. Recalling Phillipe' s complaint of stomach pains, the 
tremor in his hand, the facial tic, I realized that he had been 
a very ill man. But I did not think his death was at all ac¬ 
cidental. I was sure that he had been slowly, deliberately 
poisoned, and I thought I knew why and by whom. 

“There is u justice,” Cosette had told me that day in the 
kitchen. Honor might have forbiddea her to inform upon 
Phillipe. but she could see that he paid for Ins crimes. L ’Thc 
murderer won't go free.” she had assured me. 

1 never spoke of ray feelings to Coserte. or to anyone, l 
kept my secret. How could T prove that CoseUe had taken 
justice into her own hands? Or so I rationalized For I could 
no more point a finger at this woman who had suffered so 
much than I Could at myself . 
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I saw much of Arm and during those days, and now ihnt 
he no longer was forced to keep his identity, hi* past from 
me, we became closer and more open with each nihcr. One 
sunny Sunday afternoon we were sitting in the park watching 
a group of boys playing kick hall Amnand, his arm carelessly 
thrown about my shoulders, suddenly looked down M me 
and smiled, for no apparent reason Taking advantage of hjs 
good mood, I said. 41 You've forgiven me, haven't you?" 

"Forgiven you?” he asked in surprise. "Ah—yes That. 
The letter you never answered Dropping me the way you 
did/ 1 

"Then you have?" 

He bent his head and kissed me lightly on the mouth 
"Not entirely 1 don't have a forgiving nature. Remember? 
I’m a jackass. Pretty stubborn." He drew me closer to him 
"But . . " he said with an exaggerated sigh, "even a stub- 
bom jackass mellows with time." 

And looking into those smiling, half mocking eyes I had 
the strong feeling that this peculiar, recalcitrant dark- 
headed man I loved so much had already mellowed, and thu' 
the "time" he spoke of so ainly had. despite himself, already 
come. 
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